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HE general debate in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations finished on Wednesday, 


and the delegates have now settled down to 
committee work. The various Commissions have heavy 
agendas, dealing with a host of questions, technical, 
legal, political, economic, social. Some of these, such 
as disarmament and minorities, are old problems, on 
which it would be rash to hope for much progress being 
made. Others, like the amendments of the Covenant, 
the reform of the secretariat, and Mr. Graham’s economic 
proposals, will be the subject of serious discussion, 
which will, we trust, have important results. The 
general feeling both at Geneva and in the outside world 
is that the Tenth Assembly marks a real advance. 
The British delegation has brought in a large draught 
of fresh air, and Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Henderson, and 
Mr. Graham have all been to the fore with contributions 
that have combined practical sense with idealism. 
There has been a marked absence of recriminations and 
even of criticism of the League’s feebleness, and a marked 
desire to collaborate in strengthening it. Personal 
relations between the leading statesmen—and especially 
between the British Ministers and M. Briand and 
Dr. Stresemann—are exceptionally cordial. Friendly 
contacts among politicians are not, of course, sure 
guarantees of national friendships; but they are healthy 
symptoms, and may count for much in the business of 
international diplomacy. 








* * * 


In expectation of Mr. MacDonald’s visit to America 
—still doubtful at the time of writing—long conferences 
have been held from day to day in Washington between 
President Hoover and the Navy authorities, the dis- 


cussions having been narrowed down to. the central 
question of the yardstick as applied to total cruiser 
strength. The latest British proposal is designed to 
make a bridge between the American demand for more 
10,000-ton cruisers with 8-inch guns and the British 
insistence upon a larger number of smaller cruisers. 
The suggested arrangement is that the British total 
should be, roughly, 840,000 tons, including fifteen 
10,000-ton ships, while the United States should have 
eighteen cruisers of 10,000 tons, with a total tonnage 
slightly exceeding 300,000. It is understood that if 
a provisional agreenjent could be arrived at upon some 
such basis as this, the successful issue of a meeting 
between President and Prime Minister would be assured, 
and, moreover, that Mr. Hoover would be in a position 
to waive the demand for the scrapping of certain British 
cruisers, which, since the Geneva Conference, has been 
an essential part of the American case for parity in 


cruiser strength. 
* * * 


Meanwhile, however, the negotiations have been 
submerged in the flood of the Shearer revelations. 
William B. Shearer, an American publicity expert 
who was once a theatrical manager in London, is suing 
three of the great steel and shipbuilding companies for 
the modest sum of £50,000, unpaid salary for services 
rendered as a big-navy propagandist, in the patriotic 
enterprise of breaking up the Geneva Naval Conference 
in 1927 and pushing the Cruiser Bill through Congress. 
In a series of marvellous statements to the press, 
Mr. Shearer asserts that he was working for the Navy 
Department as well as for the companies, being supplied 
with masses of confidential material, which he used 
in feeding the American correspondents at Geneva 
and in Washington. These statements are, of course, 
denied; but they have stirred Mr. Hoover to a denuncia- 
tion such as America has not heard from the White 
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House for many years, and to a demand that the whole 
business shall be sifted to the bottom. The naval affairs 
committee of the Senate has ordered an inquiry; but 
that committee is dominated by big-navy Senators, 
who will strive to restrict the investigation to the 
Geneva activities of Mr. Shearer. They are reckoning, 
however, without Senator Borah, who declares that 
Mr. Shearer is the centre of a criminal conspiracy. 
Should the naval affairs committee shirk the task, 
Senator Borah, with the backing of the President, 
will force a full and merciless inquisition. 


* * * 


Ever since the overthrow of the old order in Germany 
secret political societies and so-called patriotic organi- 
sations have flourished more or less without interruption. 
They attract mainly the discontented ex-officer class 
and the irresponsible youth of the country. At no 
time have they made a wide appeal to the orderly masses 
of the German people, but there have been periods 
when their terrorist methods (notably the murder of 
Rathenau) have exercised an influence on the history 
of post-war Germany out of all proportion to the 
importance of the movement itself. The recent bomb 
outrages and the widespread conspiracy discovered by 
the German police during the present week would seem 
to indicate that Germany is approaching a further period 
of terrorist activity, inspired apparently by Nationalist 
propaganda against the terms of The Hague settlement. 
Indeed, it would be interesting to know from what 
sources the various illegal organisations of Germany, 
which have been quiescent for a long time owing to 
lack of funds, are now getting money. There is a close 
connection between the notorious Herr Hitler and the 
Fascist organisations. There is a certain financial 
subservience of Herr Hitler to Herr Hugenberg, the 
Nationalist Party leader, whose influence is mainly due 
to his extensive newspaper control. For some weeks 
now the tone of the Hugenberg press has been in- 
creasingly violent in tone, and, although politically he 
is not to be taken seriously, his methods require watching 
and condemning by everyone who is interested in the 
recovery of Germany. 

* * * 


For the moment the situation in Austria is tranquil. 
During the past week the sixtieth birthday of Dr. Seitz, 
the Socialist mayor of Vienna, was made the occasion 
for a reconciliation, or at least a renewal of contact, 
between the Social Democrats and Herr Schober, the 
Viennese Chief of Police. Ever since the suppression 
of the Communist riots in July, 1927, Herr Schober 
has been anathema to the Socialists. As he is a strong 
man, with some experience of administration and a 
proper sense of responsibility, this meeting may have 
important consequences. In the meantime, Herr 
Streeruwitz, the Chancellor, has issued a statement 
protesting against the exaggerations of the foreign 
press and denying the danger of civil war in Austria. 
He admits, however, that he cannot disarm, or is 
unwilling to disarm, the illegal forees which are at 
present maintained by both Socialist and bourgeois 
parties in Austria, and his declaration that he intends 
shortly to lay before Parliament concrete proposals for 
a reform of the constitution shows that he, himself, 
though undoubtedly a man of peace, is considerably 
influenced by Heimwehr opinion. He has now gone 
to Geneva to explain his views and to allay the fears 


of the Great Powers. The outlook in Austria suggests 
two possibilities. If the bourgeois parties can content 
themselves with a moderate constitutional victory, 
there is a very fair chance that it can be secured by 
constitutional methods. The Social Democrats are 
undoubtedly impressed with the growing strength of 
the Heimwehr. On the other hand, if the irresponsible 
elements in the Heimwehr get the upper hand and 
insist on the introduction of a Fascist constitution, 
the Socialists will not yield without a trial of strength, 
and a clash will be inevitable. Up to the present the 
danger of civil war has by no means been eliminated. 
* * * 


ry 


he attitude of the Wafd towards the proposed 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty continues to give ground for 
anxiety. At the end of August Nahas Pasha made a 
speech in which he announced that there could be no 
discussion of the terms until they are presented to 
the Egyptian Parliament. This means obviously that 
Mr. Henderson’s offer is not to be put before the 
Egyptian electorate, but only before the men whom 
the electorate elects—and these men during the election 
will presumably keep their mouths shut about what 
really matters and confine themselves to denouncing 
the villain Mahmoud! This would be a farce that 
might in the end lead to tragedy. It is natural that 
the Wafdists, smarting under their suppression by the 
dictatorship, should want to recover their liberties 
and their power. But it preposterous that they should 
put party before country in this flagrant way. However, 
Dr. Makram Ebeid, the Secretary-General of the Wafd, 
has now declared that the refusal of his organisation 
to pronounce any opinion on the treaty “ should be 
taken as indicating a friendly spirit.” We trust it 
may, though it is a very odd method of showing 
friendliness. But we notice that the Daily Herald 
assumes—or hopes—that this declaration means some- 
thing different from Nahas Pasha’s speech—that the 
British Government’s proposals will, in fact, be “ put 
fairly and squarely to the electorate’ of Egypt. If 
that is so, well and good. But we should like the 
doubt cleared up. 

* * * 


The defeat of Mr. Bruce’s Government over the issue 
of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court has_ been 
represented in certain quarters as the result rather 
of a personal vendetta than of a real conflict of policy. 
This aspect is undoubtedly present in it; for Mr. William 
Morris Hughes would hardly regret a chance of getting 
back on his old rival and supplanter, and it was 
Mr. Hughes’s influence which on the present occasion 
turned the scale. But Mr. Hughes was not guilty of 
any volte face in voting against Mr. Bruce; for he has 
always been a supporter of compulsory arbitration, 
both in his Labour Party days and through all his 
subsequent changes of allegiance. Nor can the Labour 
Party’s opposition to Mr. Bruce be regarded as factious; 
for they, too, have always supported the policy of 
arbitration. The real difficulty of this policy, under 
Australian conditions, lies in the division of authority 
between the Commonwealth and its constituent States. 
At present, the two jurisdictions constantly overlap. 
Mr. Bruce’s remedy, of abolishing the Commonwealth's 
powers and throwing the whole matter back into the 
hands of the States, follows upon an attempt to get 
the States to surrender their powers to the Common- 
wealth. The Labour Party, in opposing both attempts, 
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stands not for the perpetuation of the present muddle, 
put for an attempt to redistribute powers on more 
workable lines. Mr. Bruce, by his defeat this week, 
pays the penalty of attempting to carry matters with 
too high a hand. ' , 

The Government is making an urgent appeal to local 
authorities to set on foot extensive plans for the 
provision of useful work for the unemployed. The 
Government, said Sir Oswald Mosley in a speech last 
week-end, having passed the Home Development Act, 
it was now for the local authorities to put forward plans 
for making it effective. Some authorities were already 
doing this on a large scale; but others were hanging 
back, and every citizen should therefore bring pressure 
to bear on his own local council to take action, if it was 
not already doing so on a sufficient scale. There is 
doubtless a good deal in this plea; for many local 
authorities are still by no means awake to the possi- 
bilities of the new Act, with the increased State grants 
which it makes available for work of national importance. 
But the fact remains that no purely local approach to 
the problem is likely to have more than a limited effect. 
The areas which are in the best position to spend money 
on development work have the smallest numbers of 
unemployed; and the distressed areas dare not embark 
on ambitious schemes even if the greater part of their 
cost is to be borne by the taxpayers nationally. The 
Government is, of course, quite right to get all that it 
can done by local action; but we think it will find, 
even when schemes worked out on this basis have 
reached their fullest development, that unemployment 
in the distressed areas remains an intractable problem 
that will have to be dealt with by direct national action. 
Meanwhile, it looks as if this autumn’s municipal 
elections will be largely fought on the question of local 
provision of work; and the anticipation of this may do 
something to stir reluctant local authorities into action. 

* * * 


The volume of complaints concerning the present 
policy of the Employment Exchanges in granting or 
refusing benefits continues to grow; and the main 
point on which criticism seems to turn is the meaning 
of the condition that the applicant for benefit must be 
“genuinely seeking work.” In normal times, this 
condition was commonly interpreted so as to disqualify 
an applicant who was offered suitable work and refused 
it, machinery being provided for settling whether the 
work offered was in fact “‘ suitable” or not. In recent 
years, however, the Exchanges have in most cases 
had no work which could even plausibly be regarded 
as suitable to offer; and the term “ genuinely seeking 
work” has been interpreted in quite different ways. 
What precisely it is now supposed to mean we do not 
pretend to know; and no one else appears to know 
either. But it seems to be generally agreed among 
Trade Union officials that it has been during the past 
three or four years applied, with growing stringency, 
so as to exclude workers whose claims to benefit would 
previously have been accepted without hesitation. 
The Exchange officials, when challenged on the matter, 
fall back upon “ instructions ” from higher quarters ; 
and it is to be presumed that there is some officially 
accepted interpretation of ‘‘ genuinely seeking work ” 
that is applied by the Ministry of Labour. We are 
aware that a committee is at present considering the 
entire question of eligibility for benefit under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts; but Miss Bondfield, 
Who has expressed her desire to “ humanise”’ the 
Exchanges, might well look into this particular matter 
Without waiting for its report. It appears to be a 
case purely for administrative action. 


The electrification of the main line railways has been 
under general discussion for a long time past; but the 
reference of the question to a Government Committee, 
over which Lord Weir is to preside, brings it definitely 
into the realm of practical politics. There has been 
some criticism, on the ground of Lord Weir’s past 
attitude to Trade Unionism and the Labour movement, 
of his selection to preside over the new committee. 
But this criticism is really beside the point. The 
question of electrifying the railways is above all 
technical; and Lord Weir, who acted as the adviser of 
previous Governments when they were preparing their 
plans for the national co-ordination of the electricity 
supply services, seems the natural person to put at the 
head of the present inquiry. There may be differences 
of view, if it is decided that some or all of our main 
railway lines ought to be electrified, concerning the best 
ways of providing the necessary capital, and also con- 
cerning the form and degree of public control that are 
desirable. But the first thing is to decide whether the 
railways ought to be electrified or not, and how, if the 
change is to be made, they are to be linked up technically 
with the existing national scheme for the supply of 
electrical power. These are questions which need the 
best practical advice that can be got, irrespective of 
political or economic opinions; and, if Lord Weir has 
the required competence, his selection is obviously 
justified. The question of capital provision and public 
control can be dealt with when and if it is decided to 
make so momentous a change in our railway system. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Some things are rather 
strangely managed in the Free State. We have no false 
pride about employing Germans to provide our elec- 
tricity, Belgians to manufacture our beet sugar, or 
Frenchmen to clean our streets. Therefore, when one 
of the Dublin townships invited tenders for a job of road 
surfacing it was not unnatural that a firm of Belfast 
contractors should submit an application. Its offer, 
which was £1,500 below the next lowest tender, was 
accepted by the urban council, but the Local Government 
Department refused to sanction the contract, on the 
ground that it had not been proved to the satisfaction 
of its officials that the firm had ever done a road job in 
mastic asphalt. This was an extraordinary course to 
adopt with contractors whose name is known all over 
Ireland, more especially as the Department has power 
to withhold payment if the work is not properly 
executed. In the North, of course, the action of the 
Ministry has been gleefully hailed by Orange politicians 
as a final confirmation of their views as to the treatment 
Ulster might expect if her people were to listen to 
those who advocate Irish unity, and there are many 
Southerners who feel anything but easy in their minds 
about the incident. It was obvious that the setting-up 
of two Governments must create vested interests, which 
stand to lose by the abolition of partition, but the 
mistake of the majority of the Free Staters was in 
assuming that these interests would be confined to the 
other side of the border. As a matter of fact, if Lord 
Craigavon were to make overtures towards unity 
to-morrow, it is questionable whether Free State 
Ministers would be permitted by their followers to offer 
terms that might serve as a basis for negotiation. No 
Southern politician, it is true, ever makes a speech 
without protesting his devotion to the cause of Irish 
unity. But as he almost invariably insists that unity 
implies that the other side must accept his terms in 
detail as well as principle, one is inclined to think the 
North is more intellectually honest in frankly repudiating 
unity because it knows that it cannot have it on its 
terms. 

B 
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THE LEAGUE MOVES 
T this time last year the best we could say of 
A the League was that it was marking time. 
The Ninth Assembly met in an atmosphere 
charged with suspicions, fears and hatreds. M. Briand, 
with the assistance of that staunch supporter of bad 
causes, Lord Cushendun, was fighting the German 
demand for the evacuation of the Rhineland. The 
British Government was cold about arbitration. The 
so-called Anglo-French naval pact seemed to make the 
slim hopes of disarmament slimmer still. A fierce 
quarrel was raging between Roumania and Hungary 
over the “ Optants question,” and further afield there 
were the vexing problems of China and of Egypt. 
The Tenth Assembly has opened in very different 
circumstances, and though difficulties and dangers 
remain in plenty, there is a vital change in the tone and 

the spirit at Geneva. The League is moving. 

The pessimist or the cynic may demur to this, and ask 
what there is to go on beyond fine talk. Idealistic 
speeches, professions of faith, good resolutions—are not 
these the common currency of every meeting at Geneva, 
and when the business is done and the delegates go 
home, how is the world the better for their oratory ? 
To this rather shallow judgment there are many answers, 
but we need only refer to two. In the first place, 
a discriminating critic, while he duly discounts rhetoric, 
will realise that both circumstances and persons alter 
cases. There is a world of difference between Mr. 
MacDonald announcing that his Government will show 
their belief in the League by signing the Optional 
Clause, and Sir Austen Chamberlain proclaiming his 
Government’s refusal to sign it despite their devotion 
to the League. M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann are 
not the same men after The Hague settlement as they 
were before it. And it is, above all, these two 
occurrences—the agreement at The Hague and the 
advent of the Labour Government in Great Britain— 
that have marked the beginning of a new epoch. The 
States-members of the League have not met at this 
Assembly to fight out particular feuds, but to co- 
operate amicably for the general peace. This is not to 
say, of course, that nationalism has surrendered at 
discretion to internationalism, that France and Germany, 
and Italy and the British Empire, and all the host of 
minor Powers, are going to see eye to eye on every point. 
There are still divergencies of opinion and policy, and 
to some of these we shall refer in a moment. But 
there was evident at Geneva last week a new and 
genuine spirit of goodwill, and nobody who heard the 
speeches of M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann, of Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Henderson, could find in them any 
of that nicely camouflaged jealousy and hostility that 
has been so marked on former occasions. 

The second answer to the cynics is that the principal 
speakers have not confined themselves to building 
international castles in the air or eloquently defending 
negatives. They have registered definite pledges and 
put forward practical plans. Great Britain will sign 
the Optional Clause for the arbitration of justiciable 
disputes, and the same pledge has been given by a 
number of other States who had, like ourselves, pre- 


Semi 


viously held back. That the whole British Empire 
will follow suit is pretty certain; Canada, the Irish 
Free State and India have already promised, South 
Africa is known to be favourable, and the Australian 
delegate has only delayed his adhesion on account of 
the political crisis at Canberra. Mr. MacDonald was 
followed a day or two later by Mr. Henderson, in a 
speech whose vigour and clarity and common sense 
won the whole-hearted applause of the Assembly. In 
addition to a cogent plea for reforms in the League 
“Civil Service,” Mr. Henderson proposed an amend- 
ment of the Covenant, which would remove the existing 
right of States to resort to war after a delay of three 
months if they are dissatisfied with an arbitral award. 
This “closing of the gap” would bring the Covenant 
into harmony with the Kellogg Pact, and it has the 
support, we believe, of the vast majority of the members 
of the League. There are critics who object to it 
as impolitic, but for our part we cannot see where the 
danger lies. The present contradiction between the 
Pact and the Covenant is illogical and absurd; its 
removal can surely do no harm, and it may be a moral 
gain. 

But Mr. Henderson suggested another commitment 
of a still more practical nature when he proposed that 
we should adhere to the Convention for financial 
assistance to States which may be the victims of war- 
like aggression. This has been grossly and ridiculously 
misrepresented in certain English newspapers as a 
proposal to finance Balkan wars out of the pockets of 
the British taxpayer! In fact, the Convention merely 
provides that the signatories shall guarantee, on care- 
fully prescribed conditions, loans to any one of them 
involved in war or the threat of war after the League 
Council has unanimously decided in favour of giving 
such assistance. In addition to the safeguard thus 
afforded by the requirement of unanimity in the Council 
(on which we have a permanent seat), the Foreign 
Secretary attaches two conditions for British acceptance 
of the Convention. There must be full reciprocity 
among the signatories, he says, and no State shall be 
qualified to receive financial assistance unless it has 
signed the general disarmament agreement, which it is 
hoped the League will presently produce. In the face 
of all this—and in face of the fact, too, that the late 
Conservative Government gave their approval to the 
project—the suggestion that Mr. Henderson is going to 
throw away at Geneva what Mr. Snowden won at The 
Hague is plain bunkum. 

Mr. Graham’s speech was another model of lucidity 
and practical sense. His proposal of what is called 4 
“Tariff holiday ’’ for two years is likely, indeed, to be 
warmly contested in committee, and we do not supposé 
that the Continental nations will be brought to see the 
wisdom of refraining from putting more bricks on their 
already towering Customs walls. Nevertheless it is 
important to press the warning which the World 
Economie Conference gave in 1927 of the folly and 
danger of this system of high Protection, and we trust 
that the present discussions at Geneva, even if they 
produce no definite agreement, will at least prepare the 
way for asaner policy. Of M. Briand’s economic project 
of a United States of Europe we cannot, we fear, speak 
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so favourably. It does not seem that M. Briand 
himself knows precisely what he is after. In his brilliant 
speech last week he made only a brief and humorous 
reference to it, and it will not come before the Assembly 
this year. But the scheme—or the notion, one should 
perhaps say—was talked of at a luncheon party last 
Monday, and it has been promised what is politely 
called ‘‘ sympathetic consideration” by the repre- 
sentatives of the various Governments, who are to 
receive an explanatory memorandum from its author. 
But the difficulties and perils of establishing any such 
continental federation are obvious, and there is little 
sign of enthusiasm for it outside M. Briand’s own 
country—indeed, one may even say gutside M. Briand’s 
own friends. Dr. Stresemann has made no conceal- 
ment of his objections to it, and Mr. Graham pointed 
out the grave risks of discrimination either against a 
continent or against individual countries—in plain 
words, against America or Great Britain. Public 
opinion in Italy smiles sardonically at the Pan- 
European chimera, and a large part of the French 
press damns it with the faintest praise or the fiercest 
sneers. In all the circumstances, it seems likely that 
the Assembly next year will see its funeral. 

There remains one big question that we have not 
touched on. Disarmament is, of course, on the agenda, 
and expectations run higher among those who really 
want reductions. If Mr. MacDonald succeeds in coming 
to an agreement on naval matters with President 
Hoover, it may, as he hopes, be a prelude to a more 
serious move for disarmament in Europe. We have 
no doubt, at any rate, of the British Government’s 
earnestness in this matter—nor naturally of disarmed 
Germany’s eagerness for something nearer “ parity ” 
between her neighbours and herself. But the French 
conception of security dies hard—indeed it lives 
vigorously and vociferously. France had no applause 
for the British Prime Minister’s statement that 
nations will find greater safety in political agreements 
than in regiments of soldiers, and France and those 
who march with her still hanker after the Geneva 
Protocol which Mr. MacDonald has now dropped. 
This is not to say that France is bellicose. We assume 
that she, and everybody else—even including Signor 
Mussolini—desires universal and lasting peace. Nor do 
we accuse France of cherishing to-day the old crude 
idea of dominating Europe and holding Germany in 
subjection. But the belief in security through arma- 
ments, and in the prevention of war by making war 
against war, as Dr. Stresemann put it the other day, 
still persists. And it is against this conception that the 
other conception of eradicating the causes of war, 
of perfecting and popularising the machinery of peaceful 
settlement, must be pitted. 

It is in and through the League, if the League is to 
fulfil its true function, that the issue will be fought out. 
It may, doubtless, be decided partly outside the League. 
We need not object to Locarno or Hague settlements— 
and we should not object to a Washington settlement— 
because they are not Geneva settlements, any more 
than we should complain of Smith and Robinson 
putting an end to a quarrel by friendly private agree- 
ment instead of in a law court. What matters is that 
what is done should be in accordance with the spirit of 
the League. There have been treaties made in Europe 
which are not in accordance with that spirit, and which 
undermine and imperil the League and all it stands for: 
these are the idols made by the believers in armed 
security. The work in hand now is to break down the 
worship of those idols. And it is because we see a new 


stirring among the iconoclasts to-day that we say the 
League moves. 


RATIONALISATION AND THE 
PUBLIC 


TT" chief flour-milling concerns, apart from the 


Co-operative Wholesale Society, which is one of 
the biggest millers in this country, announced this 
week that they had agreed upon a scheme for the rationalisa- 
tion of their industry. They have suffered, they tell the 
public, from a serious redundance of productive capacity. 
There are too many firms in the industry, and they possess 
a plant capable of milling far more sacks than the public 
shows any disposition to consume. The result, we are 
told, has been that competition has reduced prices to 
unremunerative levels, and that the return upon their 
invested capital has been less than could have been obtained 
upon gilt-edged securities. The millers, accordingly, have 
come together in a new combine—the Millers’ Mutual 
Association—with the object of eliminating from the market 
the productive capacity which they consider to be surplus 
to real needs. Price-fixing, we are assured, will be wholly 
excluded from the objects of the new association, and 
‘* individual independence and incentive of competition will 
continue.” But the “ redundant mills ” will be closed down, 
and production will be concentrated, in accordance with an 
agreed plan, in those mills which are best situated and best 
equipped. ‘‘ The purpose of the new association is to reduce 
costs of manufacture and delivery by improved organisation.” 
This sounds very fine; and doubtless it foreshadows an 
improvement in the millers’ profits. (They do not state, 
by the way, whether the capital which is now receiving the 
inadequate return of which they complain consists of real 
money, or includes capital values artificially written up 
during or just after the war, when we seem to remember 
that some of the milling concerns made handsome bonus 
issues to their shareholders.) But, even if the millers are 
entitled to ask for more, the question remains whether their 
additional profits are to be secured at someone else’s expense. 
They complain of ‘‘ weak selling”; and there is evidence of 
this in the report of the Food Council to which we referred 
a week or two ago. It appeared from that report that 
actually sales of flour had been regularly taking place at 
rates a long way below the “ official” prices published by 
the Flour Millers’ Association, and hitherto used as a basis 
for fixing the retail price of bread. Does the new combine 
intend, by eliminating the “‘ weak seller,” to bring real flour 
prices up to the official level, and so to justify, inconformity 
with the principles adopted by the Food Council, a high retail 
price for bread? If so, it looks as if rationalisation might 
turn out to be only another name for the keeping up of prices 
at the public expense. 

The Millers’ Mutual, however, disclaims this intention. It 
says that the effect of concentrating production upon the 
best and best situated mills will be to reduce costs, and 
so to give the public flour at the old prices, but with a higher 
rate of profit to its members. It is to be hoped that this is 
so; but, even if it is, the attempt to concentrate production 
more highly is bound to raise difficult problems. Wrexham, 
for example, has been a milling town for a long time past; 
but almost the first action of the new combine has been to 
close the mills there, and throw all the millers, many of 
whom have worked in the industry locally all their lives, out 
of employment in an area that has little prospect of an alter- 
native job to offer. Flour-mills are, for the most part, too 
highly mechanised to employ a large body of workers; but 
even so, the closing of the mills at Wrexham has thrown 
not less than a hundred and fifty men out of work. The 
use of less plant to produce the required supply implies a 
reduction in the number of workers employed; and this 
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seems to be among the chief savings to which the advocates 
of rationalisation are now looking forward. 

We have cited this case at length, not in order to pass 
judgment upon the flour-millers’ action—for our information 
is quite inadequate to enable us to do this—but in order, 
rather, to draw attention to certain of the principal problems 
which almost any scheme of rationalisation is bound to 
involve. It is, in the first place, practically impossible for 
the public, or even for trained economists, to tell, from the 
information that they can easily command, whether the 
main effect of a co-ordinated control of output is likely to 
be felt in decreasing costs or in higher prices. They can, of 
course, tell at a later stage whether prices have actually gone 
up or down; but that does not mean that they can easily 
disentangle the effects of combination from the other factors 
which have been at work. It is evident, on the face of the 
matter, that the squeezing out of some of the producers 
and the centralised control of the remaining output are 
likely to make it possible for the combine to raise prices if 
it so desires. And, when it is borne in mind that the 
demand for flour is so inelastic as to be almost unaffected 
by changes in its price, it is clear that the power of a millers’ 
combine to raise prices is a good deal greater than that 
of combines in most other industries. A lowered price 
will not bring with it an enlarged demand, and a higher 
price will not cause any fall in consumption. The miller, 
unlike some other producers, thus stands to gain heavily 
by raising his prices; and it is, at any rate, natural to 
bear this point in mind in considering the likely results of 
rationalisation in this particular trade. 

Secondly, almost any scheme based on the eliminating of 
surplus productive capacity is bound to throw men out of 
work. The millers do not deny this in their own case, 
but only urge that the result will be to ensure more regular 
employment for those who remain. Instead of a larger 
number of workers irregularly employed, there will be a 
smaller number for whom constant work can be found. 
In an industry where demand was more easily expansible 
than in flour-milling, the hope would doubtless be held out 
that sales would increase under rationalisation, and the dis- 
placed workers thus be brought back into employment. But 
in this case no such contention would be plausible; and a 
net displacement of labour is evidently to be expected. 

This, of course, is not, save from the standpoint of the 
workers who have the misfortune to be displaced, an 
argument against rationalisation. It is not sensible, and 
it is bound to increase productive costs, to keep a large 
number of workers partially employed, instead of a smaller 
number at full-time work. The economy to be achieved 
by concentrating production is, indeed, the principal argu- 
ment in favour of rationalisation, and a large part of this 
economy consists of the saving in human labour. The 
failure of society to find other uses for the labour displaced 
by better methods or better organisation of production can 
hardly be a reason for continuing to produce by obsolete 
methods and at high cost. It is necessary to look for new 
openings for the redundant labour, but not, save as a merely 
temporary expedient, to keep on more workers than are 
really needed solely for the sake of giving them a job. 

It is not, then, possible to build up any case against the 
rationalisation of industry on the ground that it is certain 
to result in a displacement of labour. For it is, in industry 
generally, certain that more efficient production is a necessary 
condition of more abundant employment. The flour-milling 
industry is in this respect the exception. The more effi- 
ciently it produces, the less workers it may need to employ. 
But this condition of inelastic demand is not typical. In 
most cases, if productive costs are cheapened, and the 
consumer is given the benefit of the reduction in lower 


prices, demand is likely so to expand as to bring displaced 
workers back into work. 

This, however, will occur only if lowered productive costs 
do result in lower prices—and it by no means follows that 
they will. A combine may prefer—and is more likely to 
prefer in cases of relatively inelastic demand—to keep up 
prices and pocket the difference for its members. And this 
is most likely to happen when, as now, producers are 
complaining of inadequate returns on their invested capital, 
and disposed in many cases to set upon this capital an 
inflated value based upon war-time finance. Too many 
business men whose capital has depreciated in recent years 
—after undergoing colossal appreciation during the preceding 
boom—still feel themselves somehow entitled to regain, 
at the expense of the public, an income equal to their false 
expectations of ten years ago. In this mood, they ,aze 
readily disposed to use rationalisation as a means of limiting 
supply and so holding up prices, instead of seeking to 
expand demand by lowering prices as fast as current costs 
of production can be reduced. 

The moral is, not that schemes of rationalisation should 
be obstructed or opposed, but that the creation of combines 
like the Millers’ Mutual Association should be carefully 
watched, and accompanied by conditions designed to safe- 
guard the public interest. Especially is this necessary 
where the combines control vital articles of consumption, 
and above all where such articles are of inelastic demand. 
In this particular instance the need for safeguards is clear. 
The public pays for its bread a price, sanctioned by the 
Food Council, based on the price of flour. This latter is 
now to be, in effect, controlled by a ring; for, though the 
combine says it will not fix prices, the restriction of output 
practically implies this. The price of bread will therefore 
be, in the main, under the combine’s control; and the 
protection devised by the Food Council against extortion 
by the bakers can be of no value unless it is extended to 
the millers as well. In fact, the formation of bodies of this 
type, necessary as it may be in the interests of efficient 
industrial organisation, creates a plain and urgent necessity 
for direct public control over the prices which they are 
allowed to charge. Rationalisation implies and _ involves 
a considerable measure of State control; and the State 
cannot refrain from exerting its authority without placing 
the public at the mercy of bodies of employers whose interest 
is apt to lie, not only in efficient organisation, but in higher 
prices as well. 


THE COMMUNITY CHEST 


EVEN years ago it was estimated in Montreal that not 
S more than 7,000 people contributed with any sort of 
regularity to those charities that are maintained by 

the Protestant portion of the city’s population. In 1928 
more than 50,000 were supporting the same charities, while 
the total annual contributions had been raised from $350,000 
to $650,000. This notable increase, described in the Times 
the other day by Mr. Howard Falk, director of the Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies, is a result of the modern system 
of unification known throughout the United States as the 
Community Chest—a system only twelve years old, now 
established in more than 300 American cities, many of 
which exhibit phenomena far more striking than those of 
Montreal. It is an institution unknown in England, unless 
we are to look upon the budget of the Liverpool Central 
Relief Society as a partial parallel. The Community Chest, 


as America knows it, is an entirely American scheme, but 
a scheme so thoroughly adapted to the needs of modern 
city life that our neglect of it may be cited as a leading 
example of English indifference to American social experience. 
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The Community Chest was a direct outcome of war con- 
ditions. The more advanced American cities had already 
gone farther than any English city, with the exception of 
Liverpool, in the province of associated charities when, in 
1917, the entire country was forced into acquaintance with 
the most modern and commercial methods of raising funds. 
The successive drives for the Red Cross, the camp services, 
and the Victory Loans were in every American city carried 
through with the aid of every sort of organisation and com- 
pulsion ; and anyone knowing the mass spirit of America 
would have been prepared to predict that the lessons learned 
in wartime would be applied to other purposes with the 
return of peace. It is to Cleveland that the honour belongs 
of having devised the original Community Chest; and 


since that important city on the Ohio shore of Lake Erie’ 


is famous for civic enterprise, the energy with which it 
established the Chest, and proclaimed its merits to America, 
is nothing to be wondered at. The plan in its original form 
was worked out by Mr. Whiting Williams, the author of What’s 
on the Worker’s Mind and other books written out of his 
own experiences as a workman in American and European 
mines and factories. The impulse behind the adoption of 
the plan was plain necessity. During the war the American 
public had been flogged into giving, and as a consequence 
the old-established charities were finding themselves in 
distress. The wartime collections had been in great part 
unified. National funds had been allocated to the various 
agencies from a central body. This had involved a 
centralised budget control, and every society participating 
in the benefit was aware that it must be able to prove itself 
sound in financial basis and in general administration. 
Many American cities were already provided with a Charity 
Organisation Society or Council of Social Agencies. Under the 
pressure of the post-war need, and with the wartime experi- 
ence of collection and allocation fresh in everyone’s mind, 
the step to the civic pool for charity, or Community Chest, 
was easily taken; the example set by Cleveland was quickly 
and generally followed, and the plan of “‘ one appeal once 
a year” on behalf of a single maintenance fund for a city’s 
charitable and social agencies became the rule. 

The scheme of the Community Chest falls into three main 
divisions. A central committee or board of leading citizens 
is chosen for the purpose of deciding upon the societies and 
institutions that are to be admitted to the benefits; a budget 
committee is elected to carry out a strict examination of all 
books and accounts, and to allocate the funds; and an organi- 
sation of workers and overseers is created for the labour of 
the annual drive, the week devoted to the raising of the fund. 
The board of the Community Chest and the budget com- 
mittee provide opportunities for citizens of position and 
special experience to perform a piece of special service for 
the city, while the actual work of stirring up the public and 
collecting the money makes a call upon a very large number 
of ordinary folk. There are some eighty cities in the 
United States with a population of 100,000 and over. At 
least seven-eighths of these have established the Community 
Chest, and an army of canvassers and collectors numbering 
anything from 1,000 to 6,000 is needed for the yearly week 
of strenuous effort, into which the city puts every available 
ounce of energy, with the aim of competing successfully 
with adjacent cities and surpassing its own record. 

There is already in existence a considerable mass of 
documentary material relating to the twelve-years’ history 
of the Community Chest movement. It reveals a certain 
number of facts that imply a uniform experience throughout 
the country. Perhaps the most interesting of these is the 
demonstration that under the old system of competitive 
voluntary charity the regular contributors were drawn from 
an exceedingly small section of the public. In every instance 


the lead was taken by a few men and women of wealth or 
comfortable position for whom philanthropy was the 
chosen way of life. They set an example which was 
followed by a few hundreds or thousands of people for 
whom, on the whole, the giving of money in charity was 
a major part of religion; and in addition there were the 
people of goodwill who gave as they could to institutions 
that seemed to them worthy of support. The total would 
amount in all probability to not more than 10,000 in a city 
of a million people. The contributions were made, in the 
vast majority of cases, without thought of the wider social 
effects of the charity supported. Every charitable agency 
had presumably some social purpose, but its administration 
was almost certainly non-social—that is to say, it was run 
upon its own narrow lines, having the minimum of con- 
nection with other associations, and making necessarily a 
competitive appeal to the public. This system, or rather 
complete absence of system, involved the maximum of 
waste and overlapping, the perpetuation of a small caste 
living upon the business of competitive charity, and the 
expenditure of a large percentage of the money contributed 
upon the maintenance of a chaotic and inefficient mechanism 
of collection and administration. 

The enthusiastic advocates of the Community Chest make 
the claim that the system now being run in such cities as 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, Detroit and Toledo, has eliminated 
virtually all the defects of casual voluntary charity, that 
it provides a thoroughly modern method of public assistance, 
and possesses the very great merit of bringing into the 
field of civic service a considerable number of successful 
men who would otherwise be devoting all their energies to 
money-making. Such men as a rule, it is argued, care 
nothing for philanthropic work. They cannot be got to 
interest themselves in the drudgery of a hospital com- 
mittee. But put them on the administrative board of the 
Community Chest or on its budget committee, and they are 
ready to put at the service of their fellows all their business 
experience and the ability that has carried them to the 
headship of the Chamber of Commerce. They concern 
themselves with charitable agencies or civic institutions, 
apply to them the standards of business organisation and 
efficiency, display a wholesome intolerance of sloppy ways, 
and cannot be taken in by the good, ineffective person who 
has been the curse of philanthropy in all countries. The 
opponents of the Community Chest contend that, while 
admittedly reducing or abolishing some defects, it has pro- 
duced certain others of a serious kind, and particularly that 
it has brought the social agencies under the rule of the 
plutocracy. The answer to this charge is that plutocratic 
domination was the mark of the old system, and that the 
combination of expert administration by the leading men 
of a locality with the public opinion represented by the large 
body of subscribers looks like a decided change for the 
better. A much more serious objection is that, certainly 
in America, the method of the annual drive cannot be kept 
separate from an element of social compulsion. When 
the directors of the Community Chest set up a mark to 
be reached for the year—and in a large city it may be a 
good way above a million dollars—the temptation for the 
organisers to apply compulsion is almost irresistible. The 
usual plan is for the churches, the commercial associations, 
and the organised industries to promise, or be assessed for, 
a certain definite amount, and it is easy to see how naturally 
the fixing of that amount for an associated body might 
lead to the exercise of pressure upon individual members. 
Americans as a rule do not greatly mind it; they are 
accustomed to systems of so-called voluntary contribution 
or assessment, so thoroughly backed by the power of the 
group that to an English observer they would seem like 
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simple coercion. The American citizen pays into the 
Community Chest for all sorts of reasons: because his 
firm or his club has undertaken to do its share; because 
the town must be upheld; because it is the correct thing; 
because everybody’s in it; because what you give is known 
and it wouldn’t do not to be creditably known. But over 
and beyond all this, it must be recognised, there is a large 
measure of pride in “‘ making good on a proposition ” that 
implies an impressive communal effort and the maintenance 
of an ordered system within which the social agencies 


of the city are intelligently co-ordinated and efficiently 
administered. 


THINGS NOT SEEN 
T HERE are places with which we fall in love without ever 


having seen them—places that stand out enticingly 

in the perfect map of the imagination. Their names 
conjure up for us delights not to be had upon earth. Man 
could not build such towns as those we love in this fashion, 
or, having built them, could not preserve them. If we visit 
one of them, it is never the town that we have known so well, 
knowing only its name. It is a town buried, as a rule, under 
generations of change, mainly for the worse, or ruined by 
neglect or the existence of bad cooks or uncomfortable beds. 
Yet, in spite of a hundred disillusionments, we go on inviting 
disillusionment by visiting these places, half-expecting to 
discover perfection at last. And in time, by a trick of the 
imagination, we can overcome disillusionment. We see 
for the first time a town that we have desired to see for a 
quarter of a century, and we are conscious of disappointment. 
If we are resolute, however, we gradually cease to see the 
town as it actually is, with the red and gold of a Woolworth 
shop perhaps conspicuous in the High Street, and we see only 
a fragment here and a fragment there from which we menda- 
ciously rebuild the place as we had formerly seen it by the 
eye of faith alone. The amount of rebuilding that has to 
be done varies considerably from place to place—from Rome 
to Oxford, from Assisi to Steyning—but I doubt if there are 
five places on earth that, looked at with the censorious eyes 
of a realist, are as beautiful as they were to the expectation. 
The beauty even of the most beautiful town is piecemeal, 
and, in order to see it, we must become blind. Without the 
gift of occasional blindness, it would be better never to visit 
the famous places of the world, and to stay at home and read 
their names in books and atlases. 

I confess that I myself am no great sightseer. I share 
the common longing to see places, but when I arrive at 
them, I am content to see only a fraction of them. I have 
the fullest intention, when I set out for them, to see every 
famous corner in the town—churches, inns, and all the 
rest of it—but when I get there, I find I have but a moderate 
appetite for the fine things advertised in the guide-books, 
and if, on my return home, I am told that I have missed 
seeing the best thing the place has to offer, I feel no vexation 
on that account. I would walk a hundred yards to see 
a house in which Jane Austen once lived, but if I missed 
it, I should reflect that I could always go back and see it 
at some other time. That is why, when I was at Wells 
on Sunday, and found, as on my previous visit, that I had 
come on the wrong day for seeing the Bishop’s Palace, 
I was undisturbed and merely congratulated myself on 
having a good reason for visiting Wells again. Wells, 
Bath and Glastonbury—these are three of the English 
places that, as we imagine them, approach perfection. 
Wells and Bath—these are two of the places that, in their 
different ways, approach perfection even after we have 
seen them. I first saw Wells on a still, moonlight night 

- when, if it possesses any imperfections, they were invisible, 


and I shall never see it except under the illusion of that 
first vision. To walk along the moat round the Bishop’s 
Palace under the full moon, to look out from one’s bedroom 
window over the Cathedral Green and listen to the chime 
of the hours—it seemed as though this were the one place 
in the world in which a summer night could be so exceedingly 
beautiful. Youths under the shadows of the elms along 
the moat were whistling music-hall songs and chi-iking after 
girls, but there was a loveliness in the air that made it 
possible to believe that, as has been said of the city and 
its surroundings, “‘in Jerusalem only was a wider influence 
born.”’ And yet I am not sure that what I should have 
missed seeing in Wells with the greatest sense of loss was 
not the huge toy clock in the Cathedral, with the figure 
in the costume of Charles the First sitting near it and 
kicking two bells with its heels at the striking of the hours. 
I should think that ninety-nine visitors to Wells out of a 
hundred remember this clock more vividly than the front 
of the Cathedral itself. This is the kind of sight that no 
human being could resist going to see, and I defy anyone 
not to feel happy when he sees the knights on horseback 
galloping in opposite directions round the tower above 
the dial of the clock, the outer knights overturning the 
inner with their spears, as the hours strike. I suppose one 
would grow tired of such a toy in one’s own home, but 
under the sacred roof of a cathedral it seems infinitely 
delightful. There was a lady in the hotel at which I was 
staying who rose before eight in order to see this childish 
tournament before breakfast. Yet she was no featherhead, 
but a lady versed in the philosophers. If Aristotle were 
alive, I am sure he would have done the same. And the 
two knights in armour outside the Cathedral, who strike 
the bells with their battle-axes every quarter of an hour, 
are a cause of as universal excitement. The lady missed 
these, and was inconsolable. If the same thing had happened 
to Aristotle, I am sure he would have been as deeply 
mortified. The Bishop’s Palace and such things may be 
postponed. But the knights above the clock are wonders. 
I might not exchange a full moon above the moat or even 
on the Cathedral Green for them, but for bishops’ palaces, 
however beautiful, I am content to wait. 

Having seen the clock, I remembered that I had never 
seen Glastonbury, and decided to spend an hour or so there 
on my way back to London. On arriving in the town, 
however, I had first to discover where the railway station 
was, in order to make sure of catching an early train 
to London. I set off down the street in search of it, 
and found myself in a crowd, farmers carrying huge 
sticks, and a multitude of women, girls and boys with 
an air of holiday-making. Following them, I turned into 
a large field with coconut-shies, fortune-tellers’ booths, 
sweet stalls, merry-go-rounds, auctioneers of clothes, pens 
full of sheep, and rings of human beings with horses walking 
up and down for their inspection. It was evident that a 
fair was in progress, and all the showmen of England 
seemed to have come to it. It was still forenoon, but already 
vile instruments were grinding out vile music, and young 
men were trying to win clocks and hideous vases by throwing 
balls at clay pipes representing teeth in hideous cardboard 
faces. In one corner of the field stood a booth bearing the 
announcement: “AGED 12 YEars. HatF WoMAN AND 
Harr Leoparp,” and other smaller announcements: 
*HatF WomAN AND Hatr Beast,” “SHE Witt SPEAK 
to You,” “THE Heap oF A BEAUTIFUL GIRL ON A 
Lreoparp’s Bopy,” “ Was ir THE FarTHer’s Favutt?” 
Though I had come to Glastonbury to see the ruins, I felt 
curiously tempted to go in and see this wonder. “ See 


everything ” is a good rule, but, when I re-read the announce- 
my courage failed me. 


ment, ‘‘SHe WILL SPEAK TO You,” 
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Half-woman, half-leopard may be all very well to look at, 
but, at the prospect of conversation, I felt a kind of terror. 
What could one talk about? ... Still, I ought to have 
gone in. On the other hand, I had to find out about the 
train and to see the ruins. 

I passed on to where a man with naked brown arms was 
standing in a wagonette with some kind of metal chest- 
expanders in his hands and shouting at a crowd. He may 
have been trying to sell chest-expanders, but I do not 
know. “ They give you the old-age pension,” he roared, 
sweating in the sun, “when you're sixty-five. Do you 
know why? It’s because only two of you in every hundred 
will live to get it. They ought to give you the pension at 
twenty-five : then it would be of some use to you. Do you 
know that the average age to which a man lives in this 
country is only thirty-two, and the average age for a woman 
twenty-six? You men, when you’re walking out with a 
young woman, think, ‘ What a fine woman she is!’ You 
think your women are the finest women in the world. Let 
me tell you you’re wrong. The modern Englishwoman has 
novyetality. If you want to know where the finest women in 
the world are to be found, it’s not in England, but in Africa. 
They may be black, they may be ugly, but, by God! they’ve 
got vyetality. They’ve got health, they’ve got strength, 
they’ve got vyetality. They’re as strong as ’orses, and they 
do allthe work in the fields while the men sit at home doing 
nothing—w’ich is as it should be. And you could all be 
as strong if you went the right way about it. Look at me. 
Strength!” And he hit his chest a resounding thud. 
“Vim!” And he struck his stomach. ‘“ Vyetality !” And 
he hit himself a terrific punch on the kidneys. “I tell 
you I have kidneys of steel.” And he gave them another 
whack. ‘“* Feel my stomach,” he entreated an onlooker, “ to 
see there are no boards there. Inspection hour for ladies, 
one p.m. I have a heart of steel,” he roared, ‘‘ muscles of 
iron. And do I ever see a doctor? No. You know what 
doctors are. If you go to them, they bring out this kind 
of thing.” He held up a stethoscope. ‘They put it to 
your chest, and listen for things. Well, I’ve ’ad the damned 
thing for two years, and I’ve never ’eard anything through 
it yet.” He then invited a small boy to ascend the 
wagonette. “‘Come up into the orchestra stalls, sonny ” 
—and he mimicked a doctor examining a patient—“ ‘ Ha! 
hum! Yes, you feel a slight pain there. No, there. Well, 
take this prescription—it’ll be better in the morning.’ Now, 
what I offer you isn’t anything in a bottle, and I don’t 
promise to cure you if you’re suffering from cancer or con- 
sumption. But, if you’ve rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, 
spots before the eyes, scaldings . . .” 

I must really find out about my train and see if I have 
time to see the ruins. I arrive in the station just in time 
to find that I have no time. In a measure I am glad. 
Glastonbury still remains a place unvisited, enchanting, a 
part of the ideal world. Some day I will return to it, but 
not on a day when the praises of African women are dis- 
turbing the air above the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. 


Y. Y. 


WASTE 


tT Great Ouse has a catchment area of over two 
million acres, and the problem of maintaining land 
below the high-tide level has taxed engineers and 
farmers since the seventeenth century, when two dykes, 
21 miles long, the first the Old Bedford River, and the 
second the Hundred Foot River, were built by the celebrated 
Vermuyden. The Ouse drains a large part of Norfolk and 
Suffolk and portions of Herts, Bucks, Bedford, Huntingdon 
and other counties. The Wash receives the river waters, 


but, as history told us, so early as the reign of King John, it 
is full of shifting sand-banks and has always given England 
more trouble than it is worth. To-day the drainage water 
of the fenlands must be pumped up into channels con- 
siderably higher than the fens themselves and the danger 
of floods is ever present. Between Vermuyden’s master 
works lies the Middle Level, upwards of 100,000 acres of 
fen land, drained to-day by 125 miles of watercourse. To 
make the situation more complicated, spring-flood tides in 
the Wash bring sand into the river. 

It has been necessary for Parliament to assist in the 
draining of the fens. To turn to recent legislation, Land 
Drainage Acts were passed in 1914 and 1918, and the Ouse 
Drainage Board was constituted in 1920, but it has brought 
no lasting relief to the difficult problems it was created to 
solve. It merged the numerous small authorities into one 
large body and then proceeded, very foolishly, to levy a 
flat rate for maintenance works, instead of a rate on values. 
This was one of the first causes of trouble, and was due 
mainly to the fact that the rich men who own the best fen 
lands could attend Board meetings and the poor men couldn’t 
get to them. Land worth £70 per acre and land worth £7 
were treated in like fashion at the good pleasure of owners 
of the first variety, and as the poor lands needed most 
expenditure, their owners soon found themselves in a strange 
position—the annual charges on their land actually exceeded 
its rental value. Poor fen, through which the sand is 
showing in patches here and there, may fetch 10s. to 12s. 
an acre, Local drainage levies, tithe and the Ouse Drainage 
Board charges—often 6s. per acre—actually amount to several 
shillings a year more than the rent. Sufferers complain, 
too, that the Ouse Drainage Board has built some of its 
sluices badly and has laid out money to little advantage. 
As though to make confusion worse confounded, the 
Ministry of Agriculture has tried hard to launch a two- 
million pound scheme, to include the building of training 
walls into the Wash at a cost of £700,000, “‘ exclusive of 
contingencies.” Dredging work in connection with this 
flamboyant adventure was to cost over £1,000,000, and the 
only way of meeting the charges on such a vast outlay was 
to bring into the rateable area an immense acreage of land 
that derived no benefit from it. An old Act—the Bill of 
Sewers (Henry VIII. 23), still unrepealed—establishes the 
principle that charges can only be levied in return for benefits 
conferred, and much eloquence was wasted by the Ministry 
to prove that the time had come when drainage rates should 
be levied without reference to benefits, because the Board 
would want the money. A Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament gave the much-needed coup de grace to vaulting 
ambitions, and the wisdom of its action was shown last 
year when bad flooding occurred in the fenland, with wide- 
spread damage, which was put right for three or four 
thousand pounds, allowing for the cost to the O.D.B. of 
mending the ugly gap in its defences. Winter floods are 
expected; summer floods, a much more dangerous variety, 
are rare. 

I spent a day not long since in examining the bad fenlands 
on either side of the Great Ouse tributary river, the Wissey. 
Apparently the Ministry will not amend its faulty methods 
of rating unless it can get the big scheme, so these poor lands 
are still rated at 6s. per acre. The owners have solved the 
problem in practical British fashion: they don’t pay. It 
is useless to distrain: their land is derelict; there are 6,000 
acres appealing mutely against Departmental stupidity. 
Now and again, in defiance of common sense, a distraint 
is levied and the countryside laughs. 

I was told of a case in which some agricultural machinery 
was seized and advertised for sale on a certain Monday. 
Mirabile dictu, the contractor, a local man, whe was to cart 
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it to the sale-room for £2 10s., had a breakdown on the road; 
the machinery arrived late and could not be sold until the 
following week, when all the eloquence of the auctioneer 
did no more than persuade the local junk dealer to pay £2 
for it. Later in the same day he, being patriot rather than 
profiteer, sold it to the farmer’s wife for £2 5s., and she— 
good, kind woman—having no use for it, lent it to her 
husband. When the contractor and the printer and the 
auctioneer had been paid, it was discovered that the £2 
received from the junk man cost £8 10s. to collect. Since 
then distraint has been unpopular. One gentleman who 
owns a lot of poor fen land has sold it to a limited liability 
company of which he is sole director and shareholder, 
thereby presenting bailiffs with a nut too hard for their 
teeth. Only a few men who had much scruple or little 
knowledge have gone bankrupt, and the condition of the 
whole area is deplorable, for if only the rates which can’t 
be collected could be removed, the land would be worth 
two or three shillings an acre and might be redeemed from 
utter desolation. Fen land is not all rich; on some of it 
the sand comes up, through the black land, and the old 
practice of “‘ claying’’ the fens has fallen out. But we 
can’t afford to waste 6,000 acres of land that will feed stock 
and enable poor men to make an honest trifle, and if the 
Ministry of Agriculture can’t get what it wants, it should 
do as others do, and take what it can get. The rich fenlands 
will always be protected against floods unless the world has 
to face such an experience as Noah lived through, while, 
so far as the poor fenlands are concerned, they are not worth 
a capital expenditure that may amount to two millions or 
even four, since “‘ contingencies’ are invariably expensive 
as well as contingent. The impossibility of raising a 6s. 
rate on land that derives benefit from the Ouse Draining 
Board will be as nothing to the impossibility of raising a 
rate on upwards of a million acres of land that derive no 
benefit at all. All that is required are a few latter-day 
village Hampdens and the fat would be in the fire, long 
before the first flood water was over the embankments. 
As an individual who has laboured within the gates, I have 
respect and affection for the Ministry; as a taxpayer I 
shouldn’t like to see it handling a two-million (minimum) 
draining scheme. I seem to remember some of its experi- 
ments in farm settlement, and flax-growing, and other 
splendid but unremunerative ventures of which it is not 
good form to speak in public. They were soundly con- 
ceived and offered an unbroken front, on paper, to criticism. 
But they were no better than the best-laid schemes of mice 
and unofficial men; in the end, which came speedily, you and 
I paid for them. S. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE MIDDLEMAN IN AGRICULTURE 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTESMAN. 


S1r,—I never fail to read the articles on agriculture by S. L. B. 
He is to me the Arthur Young of the twentieth century, travelling 
through the country and telling the true story of the state of 
our agricultural industry. I am amazed at his perseverance in 
repeating over and over again the defects in our marketing 
system, and this week I felt the deepest sympathy for him while 
reading the pathetic story of the ‘“‘ Conquest of Wales.” 

My present work brings me into contact with the agricultural 
industry throughout the Empire, and I find S. L. B.’s main 
disclosure of parasite middlemen revealed with the same 
depressing monotony. Brokers, monopolies, moneylenders living 
literally off the fat of the land while the unorganised producer 
works unceasingly, to be rewarded with the bare cost of produc- 
tion. Evidence of similar cruelty to a single domestic animal 
would raise a storm of protest, while the voice of S. L. B. and 
others remains unheeded. 

It seems to me, sir, that it is time for an Imperial agricultural 
policy that will put a stop to this legalised robbery of the vast 


majority of our Empire population, which is engaged in the 
agricultural industry and upon whom the very existence of 
Empire is dependent. In all parts of the world where the 
problem has been faced, co-operative organisation has been 
proved to be the basis of the solution, and agricultural policies 
promoting co-operation have been established. The most recent 
example is in the United States, where an Act was passed last 
month authorising an expenditure of £100,000,000 to be operated 
by a Federal Farm Board and mainly devoted to co-operative 
organisation. 

We need the machinery to provide the knowledge and the 
technique of co-operative organisation to all parts of the Empire, 
which alone can direct producers in the building of a new road 
around the present unscrupulous, inefficient, out-of-date marketing 
system. By co-operative credit a producer is able to avoid the 
moneylender, and through co-operative marketing he can look 
the monopolies in the face. It is a policy that rises above party 
politics, in which ‘‘ Empire Crusaders ”’ and internationalists can 
join. To the former it offers increased trade within the Empire 
by raising the purchasing power of millions of people, and to the 
latter it is a means whereby these millions, representing many 
races, may be relieved from the most crushing conquest by 
capitalist middlemen.—Yours, etc., M. R. METCALF. 

The Horace Plunkett Foundation, 

10 Doughty Street, W.C. 1. 


CYCLING FOR PLEASURE 


To the Editor of TuE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. G. H. Stanier, of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, accused 
me in your columns last week of being ‘* sadly misinformed ” about 
the popularity of cycling as a pleasureable hobby. It is not a 
question of information so much as of observation. No doubt 
the membership of his club has increased ; it will continue to do so 
while it possesses such an able and energetic organiser. But in 
spite of his increased membership, he will find it difficult to 
persuade any road-user of, say, fifteen years’ experience that 
cycling for pleasure is on the increase. We have eyes and we 
have memories.—Yours, etc., GEOFFREY WEALD. 


THE PROMENADES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I wonder if Mr. W. J. Turner would extend his quarrel 
with the Promenades to more general grounds : would he preach 
a crusade for shorter concerts? All concerts are too long. Few 
people can listen intensely to music for more than an hour; most 
people are sensibly tired after forty minutes; yet convention 
insists upon everyone sitting satiate through the two or three 
hours of the usual programme. In Inverness they have found a 
way out of this : the organiser of the subscription concerts there 
Miss Sarah Walker, says that it is a common occurrence for 
members of the audience to leave the theatre in the interval and 
to give their tickets to waiting friends, who take the seats for 
the second half. On the Continent many concert-promoters 
solve the difficulty by abandoning the climax-at-the-end pro- 
gramme : they bludgeon their audiences into submission by a 
rowdy overture, then go straight on to the piéce de resistance, 
after which those who came to the concert to listen to music go, 
and the others are entertained for the rest of the evening by the 
personality of a celebrity, by the lollipop Arrangements of Kreisler, 
or even by the airing of local talent. In England there is only 
Mr. Turner to point out that a more satisfactory solution could 
be found in shorter concerts.—Yours, etc., HAMPDEN JACKSON. 

The Atheneum, 

Liverpool. 


BITTER-SWEET 


To the Editor of TuzE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I have been following with interest the letters of 
Mr. Clavering and your editorial comments. Your statement 
that Mr. Coward’s latest production is, ‘‘ to say the least, hardly 
worthy of inclusion amongst his best work,” is an individual 
opinion largely at variance with the expressed views of many 
distinguished literary, dramatic and musical critics—lay and 
professional. It is the opinion of many who have followed 
Mr. Coward’s work from the commencement that he has never 
done anything better than Bitter-Sweet. I count myself among 
this large section of his admirers.—Yours, etc., 

49 Old Bond Street, W.1. CuHarLES B. COCHRAN. 


[Our comment, of course, represented an individual opinion, 
as do most comments. Its validity can only be tested by the 
ultimate fate of this, to us, rather boring musical play. There 1 
absolutely nothing in it of the quality, for example, of Dance, 
Litile Lady.—Ep. N.S.]} 
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Miscellany 
A MODERN CHINESE ESSAYIST 


(From the Chinese of the contemporary humorist Ch’iu-lang.) 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

BLANK wall of rock disfigures any hillside, but at 

A once becomes attractive to a literate eye if some 

one inscribes a few lines of poetry upon it. Indeed, 

the writing of inscriptions on blank spaces is incumbent 

upon every educated visitor of picturesque scenery. It is, 

however, only in China, where cultivated people are far 

commoner than elsewhere, that this duty is properly 
discharged. 

If you doubt my word, make a tour of all the picture spots 
on the globe, and then return to the Middle Kingdom. 
You will soon see which country it is that can boast the 
greatest number of inscriptions on its rocks, The existence 
of poems inscribed in this way argues a high state of 
civilisation. To write verses one must be a poet, which 
at once gives a great advantage to China, where every 
Mr. Chang and Mr. Li can write a poem while you wait; 
and it even sometimes happens, if he is not too much 
hurried, that the p’ing-tones and ¢s’e-tones will actually 
come in the right places. As far then as China is concerned 
there is certainly no need to fear that the supply of poets 
will run short. 

But there is another point. Once a poet has inscribed 
his verses in a suitable place he is naturally anxious that 
they should remain there as long as possible. Merely as a 
craftsman he is bound to consider this question, particularly 
if he is Chinese; caligraphy being another art in which we 
are unexcelled. Even supposing that there exist Europeans 
who can manage whatever corresponds to our p’ing-tones 
and fs’e-tones, how can poetical inscriptions be written with 
an automatic pen? Europeans, when suddenly inspired 
with a poem, are reduced merely to growling it under 
their breath; so that there can be no question of their 
competing with us in this important branch of culture. 

But to return to my point: the best way to preserve 
one’s poems is to inscribe them either too high or so low 
as to be out of reach. For example, on some board up 
among the rafters of a temple. If you can manage to get 
there and scribble a four-line stop-short there is some 
chance that no one will bother to climb up after you and 
rub it out. There are also some excellent places high up 
on steep walls of rock. A poem once lodged in such a’place 
is seldom tampered with. 

The ideal, of course, is that no nook or cranny in the 
whole countryside should be left without its inscriptions. 
The more picturesque the spot, the more numerous should 
they be. But there are unfortunately many people whose 
natural disposition is such that they can never master the 
art of writing poetry, while there are, on the other hand, 
vast numbers of blank spaces that are a constant reproach 
to the upholders of Chinese civilisation. This has; been 
observed by many people who, though able to read_and 
write, are deficient in poetic powers. Such persons, instead 
of writing poems, write their names and surnames, with 
the year, month and day of their visit. This greatly 
enhances our pleasure if we chance subsequently to visit 
the place; for it enables us to know which of our betters 
have been there before us. And it may even be said that 
the practice adds not inconsiderably to the historic value 
of the sights themselves, and protects them byZsupplying 
an additional reason for their preservation. 

a * * 
CoMPLETELY SATISFIED. 


Some while ago, when there still lingered in certain minds 
ideas that are now considered out of date, young men who 


had studied abroad were regarded as constituting a peculiar 
and extremely valuable class of the community. 

People who belong to that generation still universally 
regard two long sea-trips, broken by residence in a foreign 
country, as an infallible method of acquiring genius. What 
happens to the student while he is actually abroad—whether 
he washes bottles for foreigners or runs messages for them— 
does not come into question. But at the moment of his 
return to this country there is one piece of ritual which is 
never omitted: he must insert in one of the newspapers 
a notice conceived in the following terms: ‘‘ Mr. So-and-so, 
who as a boy did remarkably well in all the examinations 
at such and such schools, went abroad in 19— to complete 
his studies at the University of So-and-so. He has success- 
fully attained his degree, and is expected to arrive 
back in China on such and such a day on board the steam- 
ship For his special subject he chose —ology. He 
expresses himself as completely satisfied.” 

Not infrequently, to enhance the interest of the paragraph, 
a portrait is added. No matter who the returned student 
may be, there exists no newspaper that would refuse a 
paragraph about him. Strangest of all, though, is that 
every one of these students expresses himself as completely 
satisfied. What he is satisfied about we are never told. 
But after all there is nothing damaging or libellous in saying 
that a man is satisfied, and perhaps the editor puts it in 
on the chance that it may be appropriate. 

I heard recently of a young man who has not yet been 
abroad, but is on the waiting-list. The other day he went, 
with all his certificates and credentials, to call upon an 
editor. He also brought a half-length camera-portrait of 
himself. Such a man is certain to end by being “* completely 
satisfied,” and I think they might safely print his portrait 
at once. 








* * * 


CONVERSATION. 


When two people meet for the first time, having been 
introduced by a third party, or, as may sometimes happen, 
not having been introduced at all, it is necessary that a 
conversation of some kind should take place, and it is 
desirable that this conversation should appear to be both 
cordial and animated; which is no easy matter except for 
those who have mastered the art of small talk. 

When a young man who has just left a quiet and secluded 
home first moves in society and meets those older than 
himself, various things happen: his face grows red, his 
ears scarlet; he fidgets with his hands, he stumbles and 
lurches. While as for conversation—not one solitary 
sentence can he produce. If there is a clock anywhere in 
the room he hears nothing but a stupendous “tick, tock, 
tick, tock ” echoing through the silence. 

The master of small talk is subject to none of these 
inconveniences. ‘To him the conventional questions about 
one’s August Surname, Worthy Name, Much Appreciated 
Rank and Considerable Dwelling are merely the prelude to 
other topics of a most substantial and interesting kind. 
Among such riches it is hard to choose; but I will try to 
give a few examples of conversation conducted on these 
lines : 

“It is exceedingly hot to-day.” 

‘The heat to-day is indeed almost insupportable.” 

‘** We could do with a little rain.” 

“You are certainly right. A little rain would cool the 
air.” In this way conversation may be prolonged if necessary 
for as much as half an hour, and that too without ever 
going beyond this one topic of the weather. 

The question sometimes arises whether there is not some 
other topic that might occasionally be substituted. The 
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difficulty occurs with certain people who are able to 
distinguish for themselves whether it is hot or cold, fine or 
wet, without one’s telling them, and are indeed merely bored 
at being told. My advice to you, if you do not wish to bring 
the art of conversation into disrepute, is to keep your mouth 
firmly shut when people of this sort are anywhere about. 
Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 


THE ROMANCE OF INGRES 


N the time of Napoleon’s glory, a worthy magistrate of 
I Paris, M. Forestier, used to give musical evenings at 
his house on the Quai Malaquais, overlooking the 
Seine. Painters, architects and sculptors were hospitably 
received, for M. Forestier was an amateur of the arts, while 
his daughter Julie had studied painting under a disciple 
of the great David, and at the age of fifteen a work of 
hers, ‘‘ Minerva,’”’ had been exhibited at the Salon. David 
himself had condescended to encourage her, so that it was 
not surprising that one of the most frequent partners in 
her duets should be one of the master’s most promising 
pupils, a young man from Montauban, Jean-Auguste- 
Dominique Ingres. In 1801 he had gained the Grand 
Prix de Rome, and now, five years later, at the age of 
twenty-six, he was about to depart for the Villa Medici. 
Julie was seventeen; she was not pretty, but attractive 
and good-natured, and Ingres lingered as he used to say 
good-night. 

M. Forestier commented on this habit, after the manner 
of all fathers, and Julie wrote a blushing little letter to 
Ingres suggesting that the parents had better be told the 
secret. He did what was required, reinforced by a formal 
missive from M. Ingres, Senior, having the honour to ask 
for Julie’s hand on behalf of his son, who, he pointed out, 
was a young man with a great future, if for the time being 
without means. The troth was plighted, and the artist 
set out for Rome. All seemed a rosy augury for the future, 
but, unfortunately, he had left the art critics behind. 

He wrote letters to Julie which the old servant, Claudine, 
surreptitiously conveyed to her, for their engagement was 
of the primmest kind and communication was only permitted 
through the parents. He wrote also to M. Forestier, to say 
that Italy was wonderful, but that his heart was in Paris, 
and that Julie meant more to him even than listening to 
Gluck. M. Forestier’s replies are not extant, but, alas! 
they cannot have been too warm. For the Salon of 1806 
had opened, and Ingres’s portraits of Napoleon and of 
the Riviére family had received a terrible slating. The 
Publiciste spoke of a laborious brush and a disagreeable 
picture; the Observateur said that Ingres splashed his 
white paint blindly; the Lettres Impartiales called him 
dry and choppy; the Fldéneur au Salon lampooned him 
in a parody of a popular song; but—worst of all— 
the Pausanias Francais accused him of being Gothic. 
M. Forestier’s confidence was shaken. 

Ingres wrote back bravely enough : “ Art needs reforming, 
and I mean to be the revolutionary. ... I am not the 
man to change the only and true course which I have 
mapped out. ... How can they take for Gothic that 
which is noble and severe?” And to Julie he repeated his 
passion time and again. Life was a blank without her; 
she could not imagine the force of his love; she was an 
angel. He treasured her ring, “that dear palladium of 
future bliss,” and longed for the time when once more they 
would deal together with the duet from Salieri’s Danaides. 
All this was admirable, but the report on progress was not 
so encouraging. It was almost obligatory for a student to 
return from the Villa Medici with a picture which should 


<<a 


definitely establish his reputation. Ingres set to work on 
a “ Jupiter and Thetis,” but changed to a “ Stratonice.” 
When he heard of the Paris criticisms, he abandoned this 
for a “ Hercules Strangling the Pigmies,” which gave place 
to a “ Venus Rising from the Sea,” succeeded by a “ Venus 
and Mars.” Incidentally, these projects were all carried 
out in the end, some of them twenty years later, though 
long after the Forestier idyll was over. 

These changes of plan, with nothing to show for them, 
were disconcerting, and M. Forestier cannot have smiled 
at Ingres’s joke about his Penelope’s web. Neither can he 
have smiled at having to provide him with paints from Paris 
and to settle several bills he had left there. Julie, too, 
was of an ardent nature; absence had made her heart grow 
almost too fond. Her time passed in alternate vapours 
and bleedings, and M. Forestier was getting distracted. 
He wrote a letter of recall. 

Here the perversity of fate intrudes. Ingres had not been 
very happy at the Villa Medici. The director, to whom he 
was attached, died suddenly of apoplexy, and he disliked 
his fellow-students. He might have been willing to return, 
when, suddenly, at the Easter service in the Sistine Chapel, 
with the splendours of Michelangelo on the roof above, 
the mystery and beauty of Rome was revealed to him. 
Nothing would induce him to desert it. He begged for a 
respite in vain. Paris was hateful to work in. He had the 
studio and the models that he wanted, and, at last, tran- 
quillity. A letter of reproaches came, and in his reply was 
the decisive sentence, ‘‘ Mlle. Forestier deserves some other 
husband than I.”’ He had now, he said, a heart of bronze; 
had he been allowed to work in peace all might have been 
well, but now it was too late. 

It could have been no pleasure to the Forestiers when they 
received, some time after, a pleasant, garrulous letter from 
M. Ingres, Senior, unaware of what had happened and telling 
them that his dear boy was going on well and was at work 
on a historical picture which would undoubtedly make his 
reputation. The romance was over, but five years later 
Ingres recovered and meditated marriage with a Mlle. Laure 
Zoéga. She had, however, an unbounded passion for 
dancing, and Ingres did not dance himself. The-next year, 
in 1813, hearing that the wife of a friend in Rome had a 
marriageable sister who kept a milliner’s shop in the French 
provinces, he forthwith wrote to her and proposed. The 
result was a happy marriage lasting thirty-six years, till 
her death in 1850. It was followed by another, equally 
happy, in 1852. At the age of eighty-six, when he was a 
senator and crowned with fame, despite the sharp weather, 
Ingres insisted on conducting all the ladies to their carriages 
after a reception which he and Mme. Ingres had given. 
“Ingres will live and die a serviteur des Dames,” he said to 
the Countess Mariszech, who remarked on the danger of 
his catching a chill. Six days later he died. 

As for Julie, she also lived to a good old age, keeping 
an art-school for young ladies. She mended her heart by 
writing a little story, called Emma, or the Betrothed. It was 
about a virtuous young woman, not pretty, but attractive 
and good-natured, who was betrothed to a noble but erratic 
and weak young man. He went abroad and there was 
inveigled into marriage. Emma recovered from the blow; 
but the young man, although he became famous, was 
miserable and knew that he had been entrapped. He never 
ceased to repent and to sigh for Emma. And after Ingres’s 


first marriage Julie packed up his letters and sent them to 
him, enclosing also her little story. Yet perhaps her wound 
was not quite healed, for when she was an old lady, and 
friends asked why she had never married, she used to 
answer, ‘“‘ One does not marry after having had the honour 
to be betrothed to M. Ingres.” 


T. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 


ON JONATHAN SWIFT 


SOLID piece of comfort in the times through which 

A we have to live is the permanence of Swift. He 

alone of the great prose masters survives on one level, 

in spite of hostile or indifferent or enthusiastic mood; and 
that although our literary moods have fallen into chaos. 

There is no writer of English for whom modern England 
should be less sympathetic; and (save in his case) it would 
seem that grave modern lack of sympathy, though it does 
not kill the reputation of a name, kills the reading of that 
to which the famous name was signed. 

Pope is an example. It may be fairly said that for one 
who reads Pope to-day among educated men, there were 
fifty in Pope’s own day. Swift should be far less sympathetic 
than Pope. He was essentially a satirist, and the modern 
reader does not only fail to understand satire, but withdraws 
from it as from an unpleasant experience. He is not only 
bewildered by it; he actually dislikes it. Again, that which 
Swift satirised has passed. It is no good pointing out that 
a man who exposes the vileness of human nature has an 
eternal theme; in the concrete the things he made fools of 
are no longer known. For instance, his chief butt is the 
courtier, because in his day a simulation of power still 
attached to monarchy, and it was not even certain that 
monarchy might not return. To-day the courtier has 
disappeared. The politician has taken his place; and all 
the anger of Swift against the courtier is anger against 
what is to us a void, and all his indignation against the 
courtier is wasted effort. 

Again, Swift is perpetually harping on Ireland. He was 
born in Ireland; and may be called spiritually, through 
all the middle and later part of his life, a sort of ‘‘ native 
but naturalised’ Irishman. Now, of Ireland our readers 
of to-day may properly be said to know nothing. They 
know less of the place and temper than they do of those 
of France, let alone Italy, which many of us do half- 
understand. Yet his writing upon that foreign country, 
and in the air of that foreign country, actively survives. 

Nor is this all. The very Ireland with which he is 
concerned and which he takes for granted, alien to the 
reader because it is Ireland, is doubly alien because his 
was a phase of Irish history which has melted into nothing- 
ness. Swift wrote for and about and to a governing alien 
minority. In his eyes the mass of the Irish are submerged 
(presumably) for ever. The Dublin which we find in Swift 
is a Dublin of his co-religionists, and down to the street 
hawkers and up to the bishops it is of, for, and to that 
world that he writes. One may fairly say that nothing 
else exists for him in his surroundings, save as a very vague 
background or mass which can never actively count or be 
vocal again. Put Swift into Ireland to-day, and he might 
think himself in another planet—especially in Dublin. 
Yet what he has to say is of the same power as it was when 
he was saying it more than two hundred years ago. 

It is perhaps still more remarkable that he survives in 
spite of iconoclasm. He survives in spite of his ceaseless 
onslaught upon that which is for us an idol. Whether we 
know it or not, all our history and three-quarters of our 
literature is Whig. Its heroes are Whig heroes; its villains 
are those whom Whiggery made out to be villains. Swift’s 
whole temper is anti-Whig, and, though he changed masters, 
his best work was done against that political theory, against 
its exponents and its beneficiaries. I can read unendingly, 
and I hope many others can and do, The Public Spirit of 
the Whigs. A modern writer who should to-day so thrust 
himself against what had become the fixed historical 


tradition of the country would be neglected for a crank. 
Swift is accepted. 

Now, why does the great master so survive? Let us 
begin with a few negatives. It is not because he wrote one 
immensely popular book which can be bowdlerised for 
children, and enjoy the immortality which a good child’s 
book enjoys from generation to generation. If Swift had 
never written of giants and of dwarfs, he would be just as 
famous, and would perhaps be read to-day as much as he 
is. He is certain of a strong reading public for the future 
indefinitely. 

Obviously, this is not because he conformed to any national 
doctrine of our time. Thus the great modern doctrine of 
the impeccability of lawyers which sceptics have assailed, 
but which still has great strength, was not so much as 
conceivable to Swift. He writes of the legal profession as 
one might write of poisoning, and of lawyers as of base 
scoundrels. 

His attachment to dogmatic religion is equally alien, 
and his contempt of that sort of free thought which goes 
with drawing-rooms. He defends the creed, and he defends 
it with that intellectual scepticism which is to-day almost 
forgotten. 

Nor does his strength lie in the national excellence of 
portrait painting. There is no “ character” in all Swift. 
Even in the immortal Tale of a Tub Lord Peter himself 
is hardly a living person, and his two brothers are still less 
individual. In such a lack of power to portray the individual, 
Swift is unique. The whole flood of English letters, from a 
century before his time right down to our own, is a crowd 
of living men. In Swift there is not one. Why, then, is the 
position of Swift unchanging? 

I think I should say, in answer to the question, that the 
chief cause of Swift’s immovability is Style. 
abused; but rightly used it is significant. 
in, he survives by, style in prose. 

It was one of the most just among the many just 
pronouncements of Lord Chesterfield, in his Letters to His 
Son, that Swift should be taken as the model of English 
prose. For hardness, sufficiency and exactitude he has 
no peer and no rival. His prose is without the least 
suspicion of rhetoric, and its rhythms are so broken, and 
at the same time so concealed, that I doubt if he was himself 
aware of them. On nine pages out of ten they cannot be 
analysed at all. But since prose style is excellent in 
proportion as it is lucid, Swift is first. There never was 
a man who could say what he had to say more clearly, nor 
with a better certitude that every reader of every class 
would immediately understand him. 

It is strange that this virtue is apparent in the same degree 
with the first of his sentences and with the last: stranger 
because the end of Jonathan Swift, as he himself prophesied, 
was a tragic mental decay. Now when madness or imbecility 
is the nature of a writer’s exit from this world (and such an 
exit is a frequent penalty exacted by the dreadful trade), 
we expect, and commonly we find, as the years advance, 
an inclination to confusion. It was so with Pascal, whose 
exit was of that kind. I think we may admit that it was 
in some degree true of Ruskin. There is no trace of it in 
Swift. He writes up to the end as sharply and with as 
hard an edge as in his early manhood—and during the fatal 
years he writes no more. 

It is to be noted that in this admirable prose there are 
no mannerisms; and that in itself helps to account for the 
similarity of it in each lustre of his writing life. For it is 
the mark of age that a writer’s mannerisms, if he has any 
(and nearly all writers have), increase upon him. A 
mannerism is a vehicle; it saves effort both in thought and 
in construction; it is commonly praised by flattering fools, 
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who are the guides of writers as they grow old. Also 
mannerisms are a label by which the man who desires 
reputation knows that he can be recognised. Further, they 
ensure a public; for the public, having grown used to expect 
a mannerism, is satisfied on finding it again. Swift has not 
such a thing as a mannerism about him. And yet if anyone 
present you with a short paragraph of his you will know 
it at once for Swift’s. No one else wrote like that. No one 
since Swift has written like that. No one before Swift 
wrote like that. 

And there is this last thing to be said about him (which 
is true of so very few), that his writing never grows old. 
Young men not yet born will read it, as I read it when it 
broke upon me in a wealth of delight more than forty years 
ago. The generations will recognise and salute it in turn, 
as Ido now. For, to tell you the truth, I finished the Public 
Spirit of the Whigs only a fortnight ago, it being perhaps my 
twentieth or my hundredth reading of it. And I am now 
setting off home to read it again. H. Bewtoc. 


Current Literature 


THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED 
BYRON 


The Life of Lady Byron. By Ernet Cotpurn Mayne. 
stable. 21s. 

In herself, Anne Isabella, Lady Byron, was not an important 
woman. But ever since the year of Waterloo her name has been 
bandied about in the outer courts of literary history; the story 
of her brief married life, almost to its day-by-day details, has 
been a battlefield of books and pamphlets; sides have been 
taken, for and against, with acrimony and zeal, and hard blows 
given and received—a sad fate for the sensitive, almost soft, 
child whom Hoppner painted against the jutting Durham rocks, 
and quite unsought by her. The girl whose daydreams on the 
sands at Seaham were of a life of ideal heroisms—seeing herself 
by the side of Bishop Belsunce in the plague, of Howard in the 
gaols—found her own life cut sharply across by a lawyer’s deed 
of separation, and its long middle-years drifting slowly into old 
age, chequered all the time by angry, bitter gusts from the past 
blowing up, now from one quarter, now from another. Some 
miscellaneous charities were carried out, some work done here 
and there for reformatory schools. But the main theme of her 
life was one of questioning—had she done right? Was she doing 
right? How exactly did her responsibilities stand ?—and when 
she died, in her sixty-eighth year, the long questioning was not 
done with. Byron himself had died at Missolonghi, with a long 
but unintelligible message for her on his lips; the second of the 
fatal trio, Augusta Leigh, died twenty-seven years later, muttering 
at the last another uncaught message. If there was clarity in 
their final judgments, Lady Byron never knew them. Outside 
opinion had not yet the evidence, or the coolness, to deliver its 
verdict. Perhaps she did not really have her own fixed and 
clear. But with Miss Colburn Mayne’s book now before us, there 
can be little left unknown about the facts of this over-emphasised 
controversy; justice is possible, and a long litigation of books 
can surely now be closed. 

What a labyrinth! Miss Mayne moves through it with great 
knowledge of its intricacies, for she is by now able to present us 
with not only a marshalling of the already published documents, 
but with others, of remarkable psychological interest, from 
family papers hitherto left unprinted. And her most remarkable 
achievement is that in tracing Lady Byron’s story by itself, 
and strictly as a portrait of Lady Byron, she has done so without 
being anywhere unfair to Lord Byron. No one has hitherto 
done this and held the scales so truly. 

Fame and controversy make for distortion, and particularly 
for a sort of magnification of the characters involved. It is 
important, for instance, in examining the story of the Byrons’ 
marriage, to remember exactly the ages of the two chief actors. 
When Byron first met Miss Milbanke, at a “ morning-party for 
waltzing” at Melbourne House, he was twenty-four, and she 


Con- 





nineteen. When they were married, in the first days of Janua: 
1815, he was just on twenty-seven and she twenty-three. 
Miss Milbanke, in fact, an only child who had lived on the whole 
a remote and solitary life, can have had little experience of 
difficult world with which to face a problem and a storm which 
would have tried every resource of a thoroughly-formed woman 
with half a lifetime behind her. If then—and it is only an if 
she played her cards wrongly, there is little room for blame: 
the only room is for wonder that she had the nerve to play tee 
hand out at all. How perplexing, how terrible the position of 
this well-meaning and conscientious girl was Miss Mayne realises 
to the full, and traces the long sequence of her torturing dilemmas 
with real psychological sympathy. 

Annabella Milbanke first saw her future husband under 
perilous auspices. It was 1812, the season of the Childe Harold 
comet, and the scene was the drawing-room of her bewildering 
cousin, Lady Caroline Lamb. The fantastic affair between 
* Caro” Lamb and the dazzling Byron was just mounting towards 
its climax; she herself was simply the most unassuming of 
débutantes. She was hardly conscious of the forest-fires she was 
starting when, after their first conversation, she noted in her 
private diary : 

I continued my acquaintance with Lord Byron, and was addi- 
tionally convinced that he is sincerely repentant for the evil he 
has done, though he has not resolution (without aid) to adopt a new 
course of conduct and feelings. . . . 

“Without aid ”’—the words were the first faint foreshadowing 
of much that was to follow. But nevertheless, when Byron 
sent her his formal proposal that she should lend him that aid, 
in October, 1812, she declined it. No sooner was it declined, 
however, than she began really to explore its possibilities; she 
sat down to analyse him (with something of the precision of 
the mathematician that she was), and wrote the remarkable 
‘** character” of her suitor, which begins : 

The passions have been his guide from childhood, and have 
exercised a tyrannical power over his very superior intellect. Yet 
amongst his dispositions are many which deserve to be associated 
with Christian principles—his love of goodness in its chastest form, 
and his abhorrence of all that degrades human nature, prove the 
uncorrupted purity of his moral sense... . 

But the door was not bolted and barred. During the next 
two years Annabella kept it open, often almost imperceptibly, 
but still—open. And Byron at intervals looked at it, now 
angrily, now tenderly. For him, Annabella’s refusal was followed 
by the affair with Lady Oxford during that autumn and winter 
(and the distractions of his fencing with the rejected and now 
crazed ‘“‘ Caro’’). When that was wound up, there came the 
fatal visit of Augusta Leigh in the summer of 1813, and then, 
while the thunders of the incest theme were still reverberating 
in his imagination, the strangely contrasting affair with Lady 
Frances Webster, which trailed on until she vanished into the 
January chills of the Grampians in 1814. And through all this, 
and more besides, from the end of August, 1813, onwards, there 
went on the long correspondence between Lord Byron in the 
south and Miss Milbanke in the north, he so indulgent and 
charming, she so solemn and rational and, in a veiled way, s0 
purposeful. Slowly and elaborately she let it be seen that the 
door really was open, and abruptly, in a mixture of moods that 
can hardly here be disentangled, Byron limped in. 

The story of that marriage, however circumstantial the detail, 
however trustworthy the witnesses, will always read like an 
incredible invention, something more Byronic than Byron. 
Miss Colburn Mayne’s pages recount it in a curious blend of the 
documentary and the passionate. But what strange lightning- 
flash pictures it presents! The snowy carriage-drive to Halnaby, 
and Byron turning to his bride with the words: ‘“ It must come 
to a separation! You should have married me when I first 
proposed !| ”—the honeymoon there, and his ery as he lay beside 
her within the crimson bed-curtains on which the fire threw its 
flickering light: ‘Good God, I am surely in Hell! ’”’—Byron 
pacing the rooms armed with pistol and dagger—his moments 
of almost theatrical tenderness: “ . . . if anything could make 
me believe in heaven, it is the expression of your countenance 
at this moment ”—his veiled hints about Augusta and himself, 
so soon, under his sister’s own roof, to be unveiled completely 
before his young wife’s eyes—the whole story of these first few 
weeks has a romantic violence about it that leaves one surprised 
at nothing in the later developments. To the dismal drama of 


the foreordained separation a year later (of which Goethe 
remarked that had Byron invented it, he could hardly have 
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found a more appropriate subject for his genius), the two main 
keys are to be found in two essentially Romantic elements—the 
capacity in Byron himself for what Hazlitt termed “the 
voluntary overcharging or prolongation of a real sentiment,” 
and the moment when Annabella, on the point of madness (as 
she herself said in later years), when Augusta was under her roof 
at 13, Piccadilly Terrace, “‘ turned round to use a deadly weapon 
lying by .. .” but to prevent herself ‘ indulging the passion 
of revenge, was obliged to substitute another—that of romantic 
forgiveness.” There would be matter in all this for a veritable 
study of the pathology of Romantic emotions, not unlike that 
provided for the author of Les Amants de Venise by the story of 
George Sand and Alfred de Musset. This note of ‘ romantic 
forgiveness,” of course, sounds through all the complicated story 
of Lady Byron’s later years, and of her dealings with the hapless 
Augusta and the dark tangle of debt and incest and blackmail 
that grew from the fateful June afternoon in 1813, when Mrs, Leigh 
had come up from Newmarket to her brother’s Bennet Street 
apartment. In it all there was really a sort of enduring heroism, 
vitiated only by errors in tactics, that linked the ageing Lady 
Byron with the Annabella Milbanke who daydreamed up at 
Seaham. Her marriage was a clash between two incompatible 
heredities, two incompatible trainings; and she spent forty years 
and more in salving and straightening the wreckage. 

Miss Colburn Mayne’s book runs to nearly 500 pages, and is 
crowded with detail and documentation. It is greatly to her 
credit that she maintains the reader’s interest through com- 
plexities and disputes too numerous even to be mentioned here. 
Her book is likely to remain definitive on this vexed subject, 
and it is certainly one of the notable books of this year. It is a 
pity that she indulges at times so freely in a somewhat Emil 
Ludwig style of exclamatory diction; and her method of 
narration, feminine in its criss-cross progression, is not altogether 
easy to follow at certain turnings in the story; but one can 
forgive much for her clear, steady grasp of the main characters, 
and for the unstressed dramatic quality of such a scene as the 
last meeting of Lady Byron with poor Augusta, in a hotel sitting- 
room at Reigate, with the preacher Robertson of Brighton as 
the witness brought to attend the interview. It was all to come 
to this—the two faded old women face to face again after all 
the fighting, linked by the passions of the long-dead poet. .. . 
One turns back to the letters of young Annabella Milbanke in 
the days of her eager, brief engagement : 

O for to-morrow’s post! I walk to meet it every day, and sit 
in the blacksmith’s cottage till it arrives. A woman came in also 
a few days ago, and not knowing me, began to enquire about the 
“bonny lad’ who was to tak awa the “* canny hinny.” 

Hamish MILEs. 


THE CRITICAL FACULTY 


Practical Criticism: A Study of Literary Judgment. 
Ricwarps. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 

It is very rarely that an adult reader is called upon to make 
any detailed statement about a book he has read. Professional 
critics and reviewers apart, the reader has no responsibility 
except to his own literary conscience, and no very strong motive 
for. making the reasons for his reaction to the book clear to 
himself. The conventions of polite conversation about books, 
too, are such that the terms in which appreciation or depreciation 
are expressed must be allowed to remain very general, even 
vague. 

On the surface this system works almost without a hitch. 
It is a shock, therefore, to discover, through Mr. Richards’s 
experiments, that this suavity of intercourse may mask the most 
monstrous disagreements, and that, without the lead given by 
the popularity or prestige of a name, the faculty of literary 
judgment is, in even normally educated persons, extremely 
unreliable. Mr. Richards’s method was this. He printed a 
group of four or five poems on a sheet, without titles (which 
was perhaps going too far) or names of authors, and distributed 
it at his lectures, inviting written comments on the poems, to 
be given in a week later, with the assurance that the identity 
of the writer should not be disclosed. The writers of the 
“ protocols,’ as Mr. Richards names these documents, were 
mostly undergraduates reading English (at Cambridge) with a 
view to an Honours degree; there were a few reading other 
Subjects, a few graduates, and both sexes were represented. 
The results of two experiments, separated by an interval of two 
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years, are given. On the face of it, here was a body of subjects 
from whom a fairly high degree of efficiency might have been 
expected. 

This expectation is elaborately disappointed. The poems are 
hardly ever subjected to criticism, but treated as excuses for the 
release of emotional activity, sympathy or antipathy for the 
ideas the poet is alleged to have expressed. A poem, of course, 
must evoke an emotional response, but in this class of reader 
one would expect the response to bear some relation to the poet’s 
intention, which is rarely perceived. The poets are often blamed, 
too, for not adhering to certain technical methods, which, in the 
reader’s opinion, would have given a more satisfactory result. 
And one is finally surprised by their unfamiliarity with the body 
of English poetry, as is shown by their use of a few familiar 
names when they are seeking a comparison or an identification. 
Donne, Hardy, D. H. Lawrence, and Gerard Hopkins came in 
for some of the most violently unfavourable criticism, whilst the 
modest muse of ‘* Woodbine Willie,’ and some rather character- 
less contemporaries, are acclaimed with the ardour of sincere 
enjoyment. 

One of the favourite distractions from criticism proper seemed 
to be an attempt to deduce the character of the poet from the 
evidence of the poem. A protocolist, after reading Hardy’s 
poem on the death of Meredith, remarked: ‘‘ This might well 
have been written by one commonplace clergyman of another 
commonplace clergyman.” And another one decided that this 
was “the work of someone who, whilst acquainted with much 
at second-hand .. . has not taken the trouble to acquire his 
own set of experiences as a basis for values and judgment.” 
After struggling with one of Donne’s Divine Sonnets, a writer 
concedes that ‘‘ the lines do, however, in spite of this (i.e., bad 
technique), express the simple faith of a very simple man.” 
A rather diffident person wrote, as his judgment of a poem by 
Gerard Hopkins, ‘ Either I am, or the writer is, more than 
usually idiotic.” 

At one point Mr. Richards breaks in to say, ‘‘ we may remind 
ourselves that these are the opinions of serious and professed 
students of English,” and the reminder is very necessary, since 
without it we might imagine ourselves to be reading the corres- 
pondence pages of one of our twopenny literary weeklies. The 
level of taste, knowledge and understanding rarely rises higher 
than that, and though there are one or two cases of really sparkling 
attack, the reasons given for appreciation are almost always 
dismally irrelevant. At the same time, we must remember that 
some, at any rate, of the protocol writers can only have been 
nineteen years old, and most of us would be willing to admit 
that at that age our own attempts at criticism may have been 
extremely gauche, and that that may not have precluded 
development to a higher level of discrimination. But when all 
allowances have been made for youth and accidental factors, 
and the few noticeably intelligent individuals subtracted, plenty 
of evidence remains to show that the appreciation of poetry is 
not very widespread. If this failure were due to the scarcity of 
a specific sense, a poetic sensibility, then the fact would be less 
disturbing; but, as Mr. Richards shows, it can be explained 
without recourse to any such mystical doctrine, and in a way 
that leaves the responsibility almost wholly on the reader. (In 
this instance, Mr. Richards is perhaps too charitable to his 
poets, and takes their part against the protocol writers, who 
have sometimes a just complaint against the poet for some 
failure in expressiveness which he too curtly sweeps aside.) 

In the second half of his volume, Mr. Richards examines the 
causes of the failure of judgment in reading poetry, and it will 
be a very gifted reader who does not recognise, in some of these, 
tendencies of his own which may prejudice fair reading. Certainly, 
if Mr. Richards’s book has any effect on the contemporary 
situation, it can only be for the good, since it urges us to 
penetrate ‘far more whole-mindedly into poetry than we 
usually attempt.” It is this failure to use the whole mind which 
has permitted much babbling verse to assume the prestige of 
poetry during recent years. The reader of Mr. Richards’s book 
may easily become a terror to reviewers of poetry, who, in their 
extremely difficult task, not unusually take refuge in vague 
phrases (as one stated the other day that some very mediocre 
poetry “ demonstrated the reality of the spiritual world”) or 
in rule-of-thumb verdicts. ‘‘ Poetry as an exercise in sincerity ”’ 
is the main theme of Mr. Richards’s constructive chapters, and 
he states, with lucidity and passion, a thesis in which the critical 
reading of poetry holds the place of the more ancient disciplines 
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which have collapsed under the dissolvent influences of democracy 
and science. If this claim seems extravagant, so baldly stated, 
we may remember that at other times the poets have been held 
to be the source of moral and social wisdom, and also Matthew 
Arnold’s opinion to the same effect, that ‘“‘ commerce with the 
ancients appears to me to produce, in those who constantly 
practise it, a steadying and composing effect upon their judgment, 
not of literary works only, but of men and events in general.” 
What, ultimately, this point of view must arrive at is a fresh 
conception of education and a corresponding new method. If 
literature—and poetry is only literature raised to its highest 
power—is the repository of human experience, then it seems 
important that some care should be taken to ensure that these 
invaluable records should be properly deciphered. That we 
cannot trust even the more expensively educated members of 
our society to do so is amply demonstrated by Mr. Richards’s 
protocols. It remains to be tested whether this is due to native 
incapacity or to the ill-effects of an educational method. It is 
unpleasant to believe the first, and unnecessary, till the notion 
that anyone who has read a little is competent to appreciate 
his own literature has been modified. It is, of course, self- 
discipline, and not class-discipline, that is necessary to an 
improvement of appreciation, and Mr. Richards does not 
pretend to have a panacea for every form of diseased under- 
standing. But his principles are of wide application, and, apart 
from their pertinence to poetic criticism, compel one to overhaul 
the whole fabric of society’s intellectual structure. 


NEW VERSE 
Russet and Asp. By G. L. Bevan. Duckworth. 
The Collected Poems of Gerald Gould. Gollancz. 
The Bird-Catcher. By Martin ArmMsTRONG. 


Pomegranate Flower. By Marcarer MaitTLaANpD Raprorp. 
Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 


Some Poems. By Rupert Crorr-Cooke. Galleon Press. 7s. 6d. 


8s. 6d. 
12s. 6d. 
Secker. 15s. 


Finale of Sem. By WALTER LOowWENFELS. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

The Devil is a Woman. By Atice Mary Kimsati. Knopf. 
7s. 6d. 

God’s Trombones. By JAMES WELDON JouNsoN. Allen and 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

In Quiet Fields. By Roserr Crawrorp. Porpoise Press. 
8s. 6d. 

Edéa et Autres Poémes. By Grorces LarourcapE. Editions 
Marsyas. 12 fr. 

Collected Poems of Richard Aldington. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 


The bad landscape painter is a man perpetually in pursuit of 
the sunset. Threatened by his attempts to “seize” them, 
“* effects ’ of light and shade seem to develop a diabolical alacrity. 
“If only,” he murmurs, “I could catch that twilight glow,” 
meanwhile nervously shifting his camp-stool upon its track. He 
is the inhabitant of a nightmare world where every sunbeam, as 
he overtakes and pins it to the canvas, maliciously evaporates, 
leaving behind it a cadmium-yellow stain. Similarly, the bad 
writer, haunted by his belief in experience, moves through life 
taking snapshots with a camera that lacks a film. Experience 
is nothing. From war experiences of fantastic intensity and 
horror, men emerge into the glare of day as dense and as un- 
awakened as they were born. Even the power of feeling is very 
little to the point, since the worst artists know creative fevers 
of which genius itself is sometimes ignorant. Literary excellence, 
then, has at least as much to do with judicious organisation and 
suppression as with those adventurous explorations which are 
popularly supposed to be the writer’s business. Poets, too— 
as, for example, the present gathering—succeed in proportion 
as their grasp of the poet’s functions tends to become more 
prosaic. 

First, the out-and-out Romantics. Foremost among these 
comes Mr. Gerard Lee Bevan, an unusually fluent versifier, whose 
long book is crammed with personal references and personal 
pronouns—‘ My Loves ” and “* My Dears ” and all the mellifluous 
wreckage of experience : 

I'll never laugh with those green fields again. 
Walls are between us of appeaseless pain, 


Misunderstandings madder than typhoons, 
Resentments rolling on like tired simoons . 


and so forth. Next, Mr. Gerald Gould, almost as diffuse in his 
own verse mannerisms as he is profuse in his appreciation of 
contemporary fiction. It needs a touch of satire to bring his 
work to life; but, when this occurs, he reveals himself as a critic 
unexpectedly and agreeably acid : 


You were young—but that was scarcely to your credit : 
Pretty—as one expects the young to be : 

And you were very much in love with me, 

And half I lured it on and half I fled it, 

Till honour turned its foolish face on mine 

—Taking for allies music and good wine— 

And told me what I ought to say : I said it. 


Folk, overawed by so much happiness, 
Decided on a quiet wedding—Well, 

That doesn’t leave the poet much to tell ; 

The bride was married in a travelling dress ; 
The mothers, weeping, sold remarks by retail; 
Good taste had been observed in every detail; 
The quiet wedding was a great success. 


Mr. Martin Armstrong is a poet on quite a different scale. An 
accomplished novelist, he is also a poet of distinction—a poet 
whose verse is full of echoes, but of echoes individually and 
skilfully combined. True, the impression made by his poems is 
rather faint, but it is always exceedingly pleasant. His facetious 
occasional verses are the least happy; and he writes best when 
his theme is most soothing and most negative—the dead hours 
of a wintry afternoon or gardens under the snow : 


The Dryads are gone from the tree, 

For the leaves are gone, the delicate leafy towers 
Dismantled, bared to the iron anatomy 

Not even a bird could hide in. But hid within 

In the hollow trunk, the knees drawn up to the chin, 
Hugging herself, each shivering Dryad sleeps, 

And frozen Echo leaps 

From her dream when my footfalls knock 

In a motionless soundless world 

On a pathway hard as rock... . 


His publishers, incidentally, are to be congratulated upon the 
type and format of his new book. 

Miss Radford and Mr. Croft-Cooke are still in the stage of 
taking snapshots. Miss Radford writes prettily and easily about 
kittens and day-dreams, while Mr. Croft-Cooke gives his personal 
vagaries a more magisterial tone. Mr. Lowenfels “ will be 
claimed’’ (his sponsor, Mr. Humbert Wolfe, prophetically 
remarks) ‘‘ as a follower of Mr. T. S. Eliot.” And so he is, too, 
in spite of Mr. Wolfe’s enigmatic assurances that “‘ he suffers .. . 
from the same malady which ravaged Marlowe ’’—and a not 
particularly intelligent, if hard-working, imitator at that. Miss 
Kimball is a vigorous and entertaining satirist, whose book can 
be recommended to all students of the literature of trans-Atlantic 
self-denigration. Mr. Johnson is a negro poet and, in God’s 
Trombones, has attempted to reproduce the characteristic 
phraseology and cadenced intonation of ‘the old-time negro- 
preacher.” His experiment is interesting and, at moments, 
really beautiful. Mr. Crawford, a disabled miner, shows an 
uncommon simplicity and control of language. Edéa, a collec- 
tion of poems by M. Georges Lafourcade, the biographer of 
Swinburne, possesses a curious, though unintentional, fascina- 
tion, since it represents one of those odd boomerang movements 
so frequent in the history of literary derivations. Swinburne 
derived from Baudelaire, and here is M. Lafourcade borrowing 
second-hand from a travesty of his own language : 


Je t’apporte au milieu de tes champs, 
Ou les eaux et les cieux sont limpides, 
La mince poignée des mes chants, 
Epineux, convulsés et morbides. 
Pourras-tu respirer sans douleur 
Leurs parfums Acrement exotiques, 
Sans sourie admirer leurs couleurs 
Par trop alchimiques ? 


Far more encouraging, though, than any of these are The 
Collected Poems of Richard Aldington, a book by no means immune 
from the disadvantages peculiar to most collected works, but in 
which, with unutterable relief, we think that we can divine the 
attitude of a mature poet—of a writer, that is to say, for whom 
the process of assimilation is more important than the fact of 
experience; whose verses—the good, the indifferent and the 
downright bad—are (or try to be) poems in the original sense 
of the word : things made, products of the mind, not the tawdry 
phantoms of incommunicable sorrows and delights. 
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THE RESTORATION AND LOUIS 
PHILIPPE 


The’ |Restoration and the July Monarchy. 
DUBRETON. 
12s. 6d. 


Here is a historical text-book which for once is not like a tin 
of bully beef, designed to give as complete a feeling of repletion 
as a City company’s dinner, without the latter’s pandering to the 
weakness of the flesh. It contains not merely all the “ facts,”’ 
but nearly all the good stories; its characters are briefly and 
deftly introduced; it is full of vivid sense and crisp comment. 
It has the sparkle of good talk without good talk’s tendency to 
bewilder and perplex the stranger. On the contrary, it lays 
itself out to make him feel at home. It does not clog the digestion, 
it whets the appetite. 

The history of France, no doubt, lends itself to this kind of 
treatment. ‘* Tout arrive en France ’’ and things go with a swing. 
It might almost be said that the French suffer from an overdose 
of the dramatic instinct. Even in the gap between the two 
Napoleons, who did so much to pander to that instinct, it showed 
itself thoroughly alive. This book, for instance, opens with the 
picture of poor old Louis XVIII., surrounded by weeping crowds, 
ponderously descending, at eleven o’clock at night, the steps of 
the Tuileries in order to make room for the exile of Elba who was 
approaching at his usual speed. “ Spare me, my children ; I have 
need of all my courage.” It closes just thirty-three years later, 
with plump Monsieur Lebrun, who bore an extraordinary resem- 
blance to the fallen citizen king, vainly negotiating for a passage 
to England with the owner of a Trouville fishing smack. Half 
way through is the story of how Charles X. moved by slow stages 
from Rambouillet to Cherbourg, also on the route for England, 
observing the strictest etiquette even in the smallest villages and 
embarking at last in sepulchral silence on the American vessel 
belonging to the Bonapartes. So did France enliven the existence 
of her successive rulers. 

We hear, too, how in February, 1831, during the memorial 
service to the Duc de Berry, recently murdered by a saddler in the 
royal stables, a young man in the uniform of the military school of 
St. Cyr came forward and pinned on the catafalque standing in 
the middle of the nave a lithograph of the murdered duke’s son, 
and how the hostile crowd burst into the church, broke up the 
altars, statues, windows and crosses, and in a few hours reduced 
the building to its bare walls. Next day followed the sacking 
of the archbishop’s palace, the destruction, by flinging the books 
into the Seine, of his priceless library, while guttersnipes ran 
about the streets dressed up in gorgeous dalmatics and spurted 
water in the faces of the passers-by, with shouts of ‘*‘ Holy water 
or nothing.” In May, 1842, after a horrible railway accident, 
the mob was only just prevented from setting fire to the Gare 
Montparnasse by way of expressing its disapproval of railways 
in general. In the looting of the Tuileries, after the flight of 
Louis Philippe, drunken rioters were drowned in cellars flooded 
by the smashing of wine casks, and the guttersnipes appeared 
again, this time in brilliant uniforms. The outburst of hate and 
indignation among the Ultras at the prospect that Marshal Ney 
might escape execution showed that the embroideresses of 1815 
had nothing to learn of blood-lust from the knitters of 1793. 

Again and again a coup de théatre crystallises a situation. In 
the July revolution, Louis Philippe owes everything to his 
appearance at one of the windows of the Hotel de Ville, waving, 
by a marvellous inspiration, that symbol of liberty, a tricolour 
flag, and kissing Lafayette, the hero of two worlds, on both cheeks 
—the famous republican kiss. The poet Bérenger rouses similar 
enthusiasm at the funeral of that sarcastic firebrand, Manuel, 
by purchasing a horsehair mattress on which his friend had died, 
in order reverently to sleep upon the sacred relic. Then there 
is the epic of Algeria, the hero of which, Abd-el-Kadir, with his 
pale, regular features, smooth skin, pointed beard, blue eyes, 
thin, nervous hands, tiny feet, and extraordinary fascination, was 
an enemy after France’s own heart; and the tragedy of Casimir 
Périer, the “ professor of energy,” who told Marshal Soult, when he 
showed some signs of independent ideas, “‘ Don’t indulge in that 
sort of thing, or I will break you like glass,” and who was only 
defeated by the horrors of the cholera epidemic which killed him. 
Mobs of frenzied women constantly howl for blood through the 
streets of Paris, orators hurl invectives in words of flame from the 
Tribune, and when Napoleon’s ashes are brought back to France, 
m the hope that the ceremony will strengthen the bourgeois 


By J. Lwvcas- 
Translated by E. F. BucktEy. Heinemann. 


monarchy, cries of ‘‘ Down with the traitors” terrify the weak 
but too pacific King and his not sufficiently impressive Ministers. 
It is extremely difficult to govern a country which takes its 
politics so dramatically. 

The vivacity of this addition to the admirable series of the 
National History of France loses little in translation, though it is 
rather misleading to render courtisan by “* courteyan.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC MADMEN 


Madness in Shakespearian Tragedy. By H. SomerRvILLE. With 
a Preface by WyNDHAM Lewis. Richards Press. 6s. 


The greatest writers have a way of imposing their characters 
on people as if they were living. Falstaff is more real than 
many a man we meet in the street, and what Hamlet meant 
may be more to us than the fall of a foreign king. Not only, 
however, has Shakespeare endowed his puppets with this life; 
he has presented them so veraciously that specialists find, or 
profess to find, in the short ambit of their stage appearance, 
enough to conclude that they were suffering from this or that 
special form of mental disability. The necessity of disaster and 
heightening of emotion in tragedy naturally lead to abnormal 
states of mind and violence in action, and our own age seems 
to have developed a new interest in madness. The modern 
stage, it has been remarked before, is turning to it, as the 
Elizabethans did. They, however, were amused by it, and 
even as late a critic as Johnson declared that “‘ the pretended 
madness of Hamlet causes much mirth.” 

The ordinary man to-day is not so often amused; he is 
more likely to be shocked or frightened, for he knows that one 
form of madness has a brilliant period, and may well, if it 
appears in dominant persons, have the widest and wildest 
influence on events. And people with distressing frequency 
forget their very names and lose their personalities. What 
madness is the experts know no more than Polonius did: they 
can only decide that So-and-so is mad. Doubtless, as Mr. Lewis 
says in his brilliant preface to this book, everyone is, or could 
be proved, a little mad about something or other. But the 
practical test is that the sufferer is dangerous or a nuisance to 
others. The saint, though he may be to some a manic-depressive 
or an advanced hysteric, is allowed abroad. Kit Smart was 
accounted mad, but Johnson would not have shut him up, as 
his infirmities, such as praying in the street, were ‘“ not noxious 
to society.” In Shakespeare the madness is much more marked, 
but Mr. Lewis will not go so far as Dr. Somerville, and we think 
he is right. We must allow for the Shakespearean rhetoric and 
the expert’s over-keen eye for symptoms. We may also recall 
the differences in Elizabethan psychology, which believed in 
apparitions, witchcraft, the power of the Devil and totally vile 
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yet~morally responsible souls viewed not without complacency 
by happy Calvinists. 

Mr. Lewis suggests that Hamlet was homosexual. We do 
not pretend to any knowledge of the behaviour of such persons, 
but it is quite clear that his relations with Horatio are described 
in very different language from that which Marlowe uses for 
Edward II., ‘“love-sick for his minion,” Gaveston. Five 
specialists have already decided that Hamlet should be certified 
for detention. He certainly goes over the edge more than once. 
For his feigning of madness, Dr. Somerville, like Johnson, finds 
no adequate cause. But surely this gave him freedom to do 
odd things which might help his purpose. If he did not do them, 
that was part of his failure through indecision. The Elizabethans, 
it may be noted, were familiar with “‘ Abram men,” vagabonds 
who feigned madness for profit. The analysis of Lear adds 
much to our understanding of his moods and language. The 
case of Othello depends on words which seem to us to-day 
somewhat vague. Castiglione’s account of love may be pertinent 
when he says that “its havoc in men’s minds is chiefly sense, 
which is very potent in youth, because the vigour of flesh and 
blood at that period gives to it as much strength as it takes 
away from reason, and hence easily leads the soul to follow 
appetites.” 

Dr. Somerville develops two points of great interest. One is 
the fairly well-known fact that normal people, even innocent 
girls, produce noisome stuff from their subconscious, when 
they have no control of themselves. This touches the ravings 
of Ophelia. She did not, it is urged, commit suicide, and that 
was the verdict in 1580, after much excitement at Stratford, on 
Katharine Hamlet, drowned in the Avon under a willow-tree. 
The other point will be new to most readers, and concerns the 
fear affecting Brutus, Hamlet and Macbeth. It is a fear the 
more distressing because its cause is obscure to the sufferer, 
who subconsciously identifies his own personality with another’s. 
The slayer puts himself in the place of the man he has killed 
and fears the extinction of his own ego. Actors, adds 
Dr. Somerville, must possess this power of identification with 
the character they are playing; but it is well known that in the 
most moving scenes they retain their own personalities, and the 
great man, when he thrills us, may be whispering, ‘‘ Now I have 
got them.” 

Dr. Somerville writes very well, but surely he has slipped into 
exaggeration in regarding Shakespeare’s “early adoption of 
insanity as a fundamental principle—a piece of necessary ground- 
work—for use in the construction of all his tragedies.” Not in 
all of them, though perhaps in the greatest. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHINA 


The International Development of China. By Sun Yat-sen. 


Putnam. 18s. 

A Short History of China. By Epwarp THomas WILLIAMS. 
Harpers. 16s. 

Modern Chinese Civilisation. By Dr. A. F. LEGENDRE. Trans- 
lated from the French by Este MArtTIN JONEs. Cape. 


12s. 6d. 

The mystery that is modern China has so far successfully 
eluded all attempts that have been made at its elucidation. Fora 
decade a country of 4,289,000 square miles in extent, inhabited 
by some four hundred millions of people, has been the prey of a 
handful of condottieri who have ravaged and plundered and held 
to ransom to their hearts’ content. The losses sustained by 
foreign trade have been enormous, the impoverishment of the 
country progressive and alarming. Such a condition of political 
anarchy and economic disorganisation is abhorrent to the Western 
mind with its love of ordered freedom and progress; but as yet 
no solution of the problem has been put forward that will with- 
stand the attack of informed criticism. If a solution is wanting— 
and no solution that does not come from China itself is likely to 
prove a solution at all—at least we may inquire as to the causes 
that have combined to reduce a great Empire to a state verging 
on chaos. Here again no very satisfying explanation is forth- 
coming. For the Russian Revolution, and for the particular 
course it has taken, a thousand and one valid reasons spring up 
in the mind. For the modern problem of China ? Searcely 
one of the reasons that satisfy us in the case of Russia is 
found to be applicable in that of China. Certainly none of 
the three volumes before us does more than offer a partial—a 
very partial and inadequate—explanation. 








If an explanation, however, be sought for the comparative 
failure of the Kuomintang to enforce its authority, it may be 
found in the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s eloquent plea for the indus- 
trialisation of China. For so long as the Kuomintang is influenced 
by men of Sun Yat-sen’s type of impracticable idealism, so long 
will it be handicapped in dealing with such accomplished 
practitioners of Realpolitik as Feng, Yen, and the late Mukden 
War Lord, Chang Tso-lin. First published in 1921, Sun Yat-sen’s 
book reveals the incapacity of a sincerely patriotic theorist to 
grapple with the realities of politics. At the very moment when 
his failure to deal with the civil strife around him was apparent 
to the world, the President of the Chinese Republic was pleading 
that “‘ the vast resources of China be developed internationally 
under a socialistic scheme, for the good of the world in genera] 
and the Chinese people in particular.” He even gave expression 
to his hope that through the adoption of his scheme “ the present 
spheres of influence can be abolished ; the international commer. 
cial war can be done away with; the internecine capitalistic 
competition can be got rid of, and last, but not least, the class 
struggle between capital and labour can be avoided. Thus the 
root of war will be for ever exterminated so far as China is con- 
cerned.’ Admirable as his plan was on paper—and perhaps for 
future use still is—the author never seems to have realised that 
the re-establishment of ordered government in China was an 
indispensable condition for its successful execution. No foreign 
Power could, or can, afford to make heavy investments in another 
State of which the government can give no certain guarantees 
for the safety of its investments. 

It used to be said in the Far East that the Chinese character 
was compounded of extreme subtlety mixed with the most 
engaging innocence. If that be true, it would be interesting to 
know which ingredient predominated in Sun Fo, the son of Sun 
Yat-sen, when he wrote in his preface to this second edition of his 
father’s book: “It has taken the Kuomintang fully seventeen 
years to wipe out these reactionaries [Yuan Shi-kai and the 
generals] and establish its undisputed political authority over 
the whole country.” Apparently the young intellectuals of 
Nanking have not advanced very far in appreciation of the realities 
of a situation—to judge from this remarkable statement. Only a 
shade less astonishing are Sun Fo’s remarks to the effect that the 
time has now come to put his father’s great plan in operation, 
since ‘‘ Europe has fully revived.”” With engaging naivety he 
proceeds to add: “As to the China market, what is mostly 
needed at present is information. Always more INFORMATION, 
better collected and more widely distributed.” True—and also 
more information as to the willingness and capacity of the Chinese 
Government to deal firmly with the War-Lords who still dominate 
the situation to the detriment of China’s internal development 
and foreign trade. 

It is a relief to turn from this doctrinairism to the plain common 
sense of Dr. Legendre and Professor Williams. Both authors 
have passed long years in China; both know the country, its 
inhabitants, and the language well; and both are animated by a 
keen sympathy with China in her many difficulties. Yet here 
again we seek in vain for a satisfactory explanation—much less 
a solution—of the pressing problem. Professor Williams does 
indeed reveal to his readers that the present unrest had its origins 
in the industrial revolution which “‘ helped to bring on the Boxer 
Rising, and that led to the beginning of reform, and that to the 
political revolution.” His lucid survey of Chinese history is 
invaluable as furnishing a background to the China of to-day, a 
background of which too many people are ignorant. But the 
most he can say of the future is that, whatever may emerge “ out 
of the present chaos, the Chinese people will remain—sober, 
frugal, industrious—the foundation of the State, just as in the 
days of Mencius, and will become the foundation of one reunited 
nation.” 

As Director of the Imperial School of Medicine at Szechwan, 
Dr. Legendre had ample opportunities in the course of a twenty 
years’ residence among them for observing the habits and customs 
of the Chinese. With a Frenchman’s love of exactitude and gift 
of clear and graceful expression, he has set down his observations 
in a volume that throws a flood of light on social conditions in 
contemporary China. He strongly reprobates the intellectual 
arrogance of ‘* Young China ” and ascribes it in part to the inculca- 
tion of socialist doctrines upon a generation not sufficiently 
educated to receive them. ‘‘ Above all,” he writes, “‘ Young China 
is bold, and thinks itself capable of everything.” For himself, 


he confesses to his disbelief in the capacity of the Chinese to solve 
their problems without the help of the Great Powers. 


But it is 
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of learning as is represented by the 
3,500 builders of this great temple of 
knowledge. All the great univer- 
sities, all the learned professions, all 
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Knowledge for All 


It is a law library for the lawyer, a 
medical digest for the medical man, 
auniversal history for the historian, a 
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arts and sciences for the average 
reader. 
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All the World’s Treasures 
of Art and Illustration 
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advance. All the world’s treasures 
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open to question whether foreign intervention would be the panacea 
for Chinese ills that Dr. Legendre sees it to be. For once involved 
in the Chinese imbroglio the Great Powers might find it difficult— 
perhaps impossible—to extricate themselves again. 


MOZART’S LIBRETTIST 


Memoirs of Lorenzo da Ponte, Mozart’s Librettist. Translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by L. A. SHEPPARD. 
Broadway Diaries, Memoirs and Letters. Routledge. 15s. 


Da Ponte’s memoirs are at first disappointing, for in spite 
of their title they contain no more than a handful of references 
to Mozart. It might have been expected that the man who 
wrote librettos for three of Mozart’s chief operas—Figaro, Don 
Giovanni and Cosi Fan Tutte—and was at one time on intimate 
terms with him, would have left some significant record of their 
partnership. Da Ponte certainly recognised that Mozart was 
the greatest musical genius of his age—though perhaps he insisted 
on this because of his own share in the writing of the operas— 
yet all his remarks are colourless. He does not recall either the 
appearance or the conversation of his friend, whom he described 
once as being “ endowed with talents superior to those of any 
other composer in the world, past, present or future.” The 
engraved portrait facing the page on which this passage occurs 
tells us more (though little enough !) about Mozart. 

The perspective of the book is violently personal. Da Ponte 
wrote as an old man living in exile in America; he wrote to 
clear his own name and to discredit others. The great figures 
of his youth—Mozart, Casanova, the Emperor Joseph II. of 
Austria—recede in importance before the figure that Da Ponte 
set out to create, the picture of himself as a gifted man persecuted 
by enemies. Wherever he goes there is a plot against him; 
he pays a friend’s bills and the bailiffs take him to gaol; he 
receives an appealing letter from a lady, and as he walks into the 
house there is someone lurking in the shadow with a sword. 
His mistresses are false and harbour his rivals, his friends plot 
behind his back, and it is seldom either that he fails to be a hero 
of romance or that his adversaries, though successful as cheats, 
are not\snubbed by his wit. It is quite impossible now to 
determine how much of all this was true—nor does it very much 
matter. Da Ponte’s editors have caught him out on several 
points, where he has distorted important incidents in his own 
favour, and Mr. Sheppard (whose translation, by the by, is 
excellent all through) mentions these in his Introduction. 

In any case the Memoirs are full of malicious anecdotes, told 
with a slightly fantastic humour. Da Ponte writes, soon after 
his arrival at Vienna in 1781 : 

At this time all my work was interrupted by a strange and painful 
adventure which is worth recalling among the most extraordinary 
events of my life. A base fellow, an Italian, who was not good- 
looking, agreeable, young or rich, had fallen desperately in love with 
a beautiful girl at whose house I was living. She, however, not 
only did not like him, but hated and scorned him as much as any 
young woman ever could the ugliest man. One day when he had 
been worrying her to know the cause of her hatred, she replied, 
‘** Firstly, because you’re uglier than the devil, and secondly, 
because I leve Da Ponte.” And to drive it home, she began praising 
me as though I had really been a young Adonis. I had not spoken 
to this young girl half-a-dozen times in my life, nor had I any reason 
to think she loved me, because she knew I loved another woman 
who lived in the same house. ... The consequences of this 
pleasantry, however, were to me most disastrous. It was the 
cause of my losing all my teeth at the age of thirty-four, it made 
a year of my life wholly wretched, and very nearly terminated it 
altogether. 

What happened was that the Italian gave him a bottle of 
liquid for his toothache which turned out to be aqua fortis, 
and only the chance intrusion of his wardrobe woman at the 
moment when he was washing his gums with this medicine 
prevented him from being fatally poisoned. Da Ponte relates 
a@ sequel to this story. Eight years later, his attention was 
attracted by a crowd of people in the street, and approaching 
he saw “a big, heavy man fallen on his face, covered with his 
own blood, his face disfigured, injured and crushed, and lying 
near him on the ground four large teeth which looked as if they 
were but just struck out of his mouth.” He recognised in this 
man the Italian “who eight years before had caused me to 
lose mine.” Adventures like this occur in every chapter of the 


book, as pungent and as incredible. 

Like Mozart, Da Ponte spent the best part of his life in 
wandering about the capitals of Europe, in finding and quarrelling 
with patrons, exchanging Vienna for Paris, Paris for London. 


cciteeenenl 


He seems to have been quarrelsome, alternately mean and gener. 
ous, and unlucky in his encounters. As a poet he had little 
more than a fashionable talent. Most of the librettos which he 
wrote for Mozart, Alfieri and others were adapted from existing 
plays. He even produced a version of The Comedy of Errors, 
One gets a glimpse of him in Vienna working on three operas at 
the same time (for Mozart he was writing Don Giovanni). He 
says to a friend : 

At night I shall write for Mozart, and I shall regard it as readin 
Dante’s Inferno; in the morning I shall write for Martin, a 
that will be like reading Petrarch; in the evening for Salieri, and 
that will be my Tasso. 

His good fortune, however, did not last long. His patron, 
Joseph II., died and Da Ponte was banished by his successor. 
The reason for this has never been explained; possibly he 
published a libel against the new emperor. After a few years 
spent in Italy and England, he sailed for America, and kept 
himself alive there by selling books and taking pupils. He 
sat down in old age to write the story of his life—the story at 
any rate was brilliantly successful—reminded by the occasional 
visit of an Italian opera company that he had once written operas 
for the best composers of his time. 


OLD LONDON 


London Rediscoveries, and some Others. By Watrer G. BELL. 
Lane. ‘7s. 6d. 

Mr. Walter G. Bell, as everybody knows, is one of the most 
learned of guides to old London. Following the approved method 
among guides, he is always careful to help his information down 
with a generous seasoning of jocularity ; and it comes pleasantly 
enough from this particular guide. The present book, though 
it occasionally wanders far afield—once even to Cornwall—is 
mainly concerned with London, and may be classified as a good 
example of Mr. Bell’s after-dinner manner. That is to say, 
it is casual and chatty, the grammar often goes astray; but it 
is always amusing and informative, it has always something 
new, even for those few Londoners who are not entirely ignorant 
of the antiquities of their own town. 
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TRAVELS 
AND REFLECTIONS 


By THE RT. HON. NOEL BUXTON, P.C., M.P. 


“ His reflections are as sprightly as his adventures 
were varied.” — The Times. “An entertaining 
volume.”—Daily News. Illustrated. 10s. 


IN THE CLUTCHES OF 
THE TCHEKA 


By BORIS CEDERHOLM. Translated by F.H. LYON. 


“Written in a restrained manner which bears the 
mark of truth.’—Evening Standard. “This is one 
of the most striking records of personal experience 
in Soviet Russia yet published. It is an important 
publication."—The Times. Illustrated. 15s. 





THE LITTLE ENTENTE 


By ROBERT MACHRAY. 


“Mr. Machray’s book fills a gap in the political 
literature of South-Eastern Europe. As a book of 
reference this volume has much value.”—Fortnightly 
Review. Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. 
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PERSIA, ARABIA, EGYPT, 
GERMANY, SCANDINAVIA, 
FRANCE, RUSSIA, GREAT 
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Translations by the greatest 
English poets. 

1,328 pages. Cloth, 10/6 net. 
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Ready 20th Sept. 


Isles 
of the Aegean 


by V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR 
Author of ‘The Silken East,” etc 


In one large handsome volume, with 8 plates in colour and numerous 
other illustrations printed in two colours, 28s. net. Also 100 signed 
and numbered copies, with an extra set of plates, 42s. net. 


Mr. Scott O’Connor is concerned in this book with a very lovely 
corner of the Aegean. His islands, the Cyclades, have a history that 
is older than that of our civilisation, older than Helen of Agamemnon. 
The author is unmindful neither of the past nor of the present; he 
has in the springtime of three years travelled far and wide of the 
Aegean, mixing with every class of the people. 


The Dunkelgrat Mystery 


by O. V. MAECKEL, in collaboration 
with Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND 


Special limited edition, signed and numbered. Fully illustrated in 
colour and black and white, 21s. net. 


There is no story more romantic than the ‘‘ Dunkelgraf Mystery,” 
which is now told for the first time to the English-speaking public in 
full detail. It is the true tale of a beautiful French lady and her 
chivalrous companion, to whom alone, for the last 35 years of her life, 
she ever spoke and in whose presence she ever unveiled. Was the 
Duchesse d’Angouleme a daughter of Louis XVI.? (Ready To-day) 














Send Post Card for List. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Lid., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. ° 
Also publishers of HUTCHINSON'S MAGAZINE. 
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It is interesting to learn that Mr. Bell has, on occasions, acted 
as a guide in the literal sense of the word. We can only envy 
those fortunate visitors from overseas whom he has personally 
conducted over the Tower and other places of interest. Yet, 
from his own humorous account of them, they must have been 
a singularly unresponsive lot. One of them, upon being shown 
the old processional axe at the Tower (it is not usually exhibited), 
and told how the blade was turned towards condemned prisoners 
as they were conducted back to prison after trial, merely inquired 
‘“*What’s it worth?” Perhaps he came from that part of the 
world where, as Oscar Wilde once complained, ‘‘ they know the 
price of everything and the value of nothing.” ‘ God rest his 
empty soul! ”’ exclaims Mr. Bell, in a burst of indignation which 
for once excuses his grammar, ‘‘ he was one of those successful 
business men who young people to-day are called upon proudly 
to admire and emulate, and who in my limited experience I have 
found to be the dullest dogs in creation.” 

Mr. Bell has had other failures. Not all the attempted “ redis- 
coveries”’ recorded here have beensuccessful. For instance, when at 
last they uncovered the Gentleman Jailer’s House at the Tower, 
they found beneath the stucco, not the timbered Tudor facade 
they expected—with the very window through which poor 
Anne Boleyn looked her last upon the world, while her scaffold 
was being built twenty yards away, in full view—but a plain 
brick front of considerably later date. When they dug for the 
old Roman wall at the foot of the Bell Tower they were again 
disappointed. On the other hand, there were many unexpected 
discoveries to illustrate the delight and romance (as Mr. Bell 
insists) of antiquarian pursuits. There was the chance find of 
a complete Roman dwelling-room, under some houses in the very 
heart of London, laid bare owing to the necessity of running 
a telephone wire through it, for the transmission of our trivial 
everyday messages. A curious thought. 

But Mr. Bell can find more romance, more of human interest 
and instruction, in Hoare’s Bank in Fleet Street than the average 
modern Londoner would detect for himself in Westminster 
Abbey. And just because of his careless, casual manner—as 
though anyone might know these things—he has the rare and 
valuable gift of making the average Londoner feel ashamed of 
his ignorance. 


MISS COLLIER’S MEMOIRS 


Harlequinade : The Story of My Life. 
Lane. 15s. 

Here for the theatrical aspirant, skilled to read between the 
lines, is the complete guide to success. First the actor or actress 
must have personality ; beauty in a girl is desirable, but personality 
is essential. Then come infinite patience, tireless industry, 
high courage and—who will deny it ?—a little luck. A good 
memory, keen observation and a good speaking voice are necessary. 
A gift for friendship is very valuable in a profession which, if the 
kindest, is also the most jealous of them all. Given such qualities, 
and Miss Collier has had them all in abundance, success is assured. 

Even so, it is an added advantage to “ belong” from the 
beginning ; to be inured early to hard work and disappointment. 
In this also Miss Collier was fortunate. She comes of a family 
of dancers. Her grandmother was Madame Leopoldina Collier, 
who brought one of the first ballets to the Alhambra, and who 
counted among her pupils Connie Gilchrist and Kate Vaughan. 
Madame Collier was Portuguese, and from her Miss Collier inherited 
romance. ‘“‘ We are,” she says, “ Arabs and pirates.””> Madame 
Collier’s daughter, Miss Collier’s mother, was a very good clog- 
dancer, and an excellent second pantomime boy; and had been 
*“a child wonder.” So that heredity and environment were 
busy from the beginning in shaping Miss Collier’s career. Born in 
lodgings on Windsor Hill while her mother was on tour, she was, 
as an infant, taken every evening to the theatre, wrapped in a 
blanket, left on the dressing table among the grease paints, 
and fed between the acts. As a child, with one brief, unhappy 
experience at a boarding school, she travelled continually with 
the cheerful, generous, careless folk of the theatre. Is it any 
wonder, then, that when of an age to determine her career she 
decided for the stage, in spite of parental opposition? <A ‘* Gaiety 
Girl”? and an acknowledged beauty among the most beautiful 
women of that famous theatre, she yet had the wit and courage to 
break away from that intoxicating blind-alley, and try her fortune 
on the “legitimate” stage. A period of small parts, long 


By ConsTANCE COLLIER. 


rehearsals, and short runs, with intervals as an artist’s model, 
was followed by more important work with E. V. Esmond and 
Eva Moore, with Hawtrey, and with Fred Terry and Julia Neilson, 
With them she laid the foundation of her varied technique. Then 
came her long association with Tree at His Majesty’s and a recog. 
nised position as an actress of stately and tragic parts. Finally, 
there was a visit to the States, and a triumphant return to the 
London stage as the finished and witty comedy actress known 
to the modern play-goer. Those of her admirers who only 
remembered Miss Collier’s work at His Majesty’s were amazed 
when they saw her as the Duchess de Surennes in Mr. Maugham’s 
satire, Our Betters. But those who had seen her some twenty- 
five years earlier as Lady Alexandra Park in Brookfield’s Cuckoo 
knew that she had at last come into her own. 

This book is full of anecdotes of the distinguished people with 
whom Miss Collier has acted; but its greatest charm lies in its 
unaffected stories of those early years passed in the theatre’s 
hardest school, the small travelling company, and of those heart- 
breaking, fruitless visits to agents while her mother’s scanty 
savings and little treasures melted away. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Halcyon, or the Future of Monogamy. By Vera Brirrarn. 
and Tomorrow Series. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


In describing her ideals Miss Brittain has adopted the comparatively 
well-worn method of projecting her Utopia into the past. She writes 
from the standpoint of a (female) historian of the twenty-first century. 
She describes how the sexual Utopia arrived in the course of the 
twentieth century. Women gave up the wearing of wedding rings 
and the servile and “ derogatory ” practice of adopting their husbands’ 
names. They attained economic independence by some sort of State 
provision. They established experimental marriage, and arranged 
that the State should assume responsibility for all children. They 
enforced sexual equality between men and women by surgically 
‘*‘ curtailing the physical potency of men.” And they sterilised the 
“unfit.” ‘* Graduated classes in sex-hygiene and _ birth-control” 
were made a compulsory part of the curriculum, even in elementary 
schools—so that Charlie, aged 13 or 14, might know how to avoid 
fatherhood and syphilis alike. Thus came the great Utopia of which 
Mr. Bertrand Russell was the prophet and guide. These arrangements 
led incidentally to a suitable readjustment of the statistical balance 
between men and women, “ because males, being constitutionally the 
frailer sex’ (just as young human females are frailer than young 
rabbits), were more carefully brought up by the ‘ Infant Welfare 
Organisation ’’ than by ordinary human parents. And so on. The 
reader can imagine the rest. It is a quaint, but from a scientific point 
of view not very well informed, feminist tract. The standard of this 
series is very markedly declining. Does it sell so well that it must be 
continued? This is really a very silly book. It displays no under- 
standing whatever of the common realities of sex. 


University College, London, 1826-1926. By H. A. Hate Be tor. 
University of London Press. 25s. 


Mr. Bellot has produced a capital book. History is apt to be dull 
when all goes well; quarrels and troubles lend it interest, and the 
classic buildings of Gower Street abounded in both, due to the 
shortsightedness of the authorities, the natural handicaps of the 
scheme and shaky finance, to say nothing of the jealousy of Oxford and 
Cambridge. They, however, gave to the London University professors 
of note and influence, such as W. P. Ker and De Morgan. They also 
took from it potent teachers, in particular Michael Foster, most 
charming of pioneers. The advances in the teaching of physiology, 
fruitful in Oxford, Cambridge and America, are, perhaps, the summit 
of the London achievement. The appreciations of various professors, 
based largely on typescript in the Library, brighten the book 
immensely. F. W. Newman and Robinson Ellis were the queerest, 
and two who remained for thirty-six and twenty-one years the most 
incompetent. The teaching staff were poorly paid, and they came 
to the rescue nobly in a time of financial stress, They included 
a remarkable amount of cosmopolitan experience. One of them, 
Gallenga, became a power on the Times. The principle of non- 
residence, fatal to the best part of university life, was inevitable 
as a means to escape religious difficulties, and to-day the ‘“ London 
Matric.,” taken by young people who have no intention of joining the 
University, has a very wide reputation as an educational test. It 
was tests of another sort that distinguished the new university, backed 
by infidel Brougham, from Oxford and Cambridge, and when they were 
opened to all sorts of belief, it suffered. It represented the Utilitarian 
school of thought, and did from the beginning provide teaching 10 
subjects neglected elsewhere. Edinburgh was a source of inspiration, 
and a brother of the much-praised Horner was one of the mistakes. 
Appointed Warden in 1827, he had exalted ideas of his salary and his 
importance. We wonder to-day how a constitution so unfair to the 
professors worked at all. The list of distinguished alumni is long, 
and no one can read Hutton’s delightful Memoir of Bagehot without 
seeing that the place was full of intellectual stimulus, though Bagehot 8 
favourite, Clough, was, like other distinguished teachers, not at eas¢ 10 
his milieu. Robert Browning was a student who did not persist ; 


Today 


perhaps the German lecture at eight in the morning was too much ~ 
him. The ingenious charts included with the book give a clear view 0 
the advance of the College. 
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Eight New Volumes in 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


“The emporium of knowledge, 
wisdom and pure pleasure.” 
—(Sir Epmunp Goss.) 








ESSAYS by LEIGH HUNT, a Selection, with an 
Introduction by J. B. Priestley, who agrees with Charles 
Lamb that Hunt is the “ matchless fireside companion.” 
MOLIERE’S COMEDIES (2 vols.) in the 18th 
century translation, the wittiest and most spirited, 
with a brilliant introductory essay by Frederick C. Green. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S novel, PHINEAS FINN 
(2 vols.), which Hugh Walpole describes in his Intro- 
duction as ‘‘done with all the morbid ene of 
modern realism, and with something else as well . 
Prévost’s MANON LESCAUT and Mérimée’s CAR- 
MEN, two of the supreme novels of passion, in one 
volume, with a critical estimate by Philip Henderson. 
The STATE of the PRISONS, by John Howard, 
with an introduction by Kenneth Ruck: a classic in 
the annals of reform. 

ad 

An Omnibus “ Alice” 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND, THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS, THE HUNTING OF THE 
SNARK, PHANTASMAGORIA, AND A TANGLED 
TALE, by LEWIS CARROLL, in One Volume, with 
the Author's own Illustrations, and a Preface by Ernest 
Rhys. (Also in Leather, 3s. 6d. net.) 





IN CLOTH yx NET PER VOL. 
Also in Library Binding, 3s. net each. 


SEND FOR A FREE COPY of the 64-paged list. 
describing 836 volumes, post free from the publishers. 


BLAKE’S 
BOOK oF URIZEN 


Full-colour Facsimile 


“ Other men have both painted and written ; but with 
Blake,” to quote Mr. T. S. Eliot, “the two activities 
were almost one.” This full-colour facsimile, which 
is uniform with the facsimile of The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell, is taken from one of the only 
two complete copies of The Urizen known to exist, 
printed and illuminated by Blake himself. With an 
Essay by DOROTHY PLOWMAN.~ Crown 4to. 
21s. net. Prospectus post free. 


————$—<>——_ 


MAORI WITCHERY 
by C. R. Browne 
Tales and impressions of native life in New Zealand, 
towards the end of last century, by. a Government 


surveyor, engaged in opening up the “King Country” 
for the Main Trunk Railway. 6s. net. 


J. M. DENT & SONS 


BEDFORD STREET LONDON W.C.2 
















































Just Ready 





“One of the most remarkable stories of 
prison life ever written.” —Sunday Express. 


LIFE AND DEATH 
IN SING SING 


by LEWIS E. LAWES 


(Warden of Sing Sing) 


In one large Demy 8vo Volume. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


No one can speak with greater authority on crime than 
Warden Lawes. He has had twenty-five years of practical 
prison experience, rising from guard to the wardenship 
of the world’s best-known prison. He explodes almost 
every popular notion about crime and criminals in this 
book. He shows that criminals are average human 
beings, and do not belong to a special class with peculiar 
physical and mental characteristics. 


“It is a delightful change to read a book on crime and 
criminals that is both authoritative and free of sensation- 
mongering.” —Daily Telegraph. 


“The author is the warden of the prison, and he has 
given us a study in criminal psychology, and relates 
incidents of prison life which are stranger than fiction. 
It is an illuminating study.”—Morning Post. 


Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers. 





JOHN LONG, Ltd., 34, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 





























THCRNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 
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The Book of the Moment 


in view of the 
Palestine Situation 


THE ARABS PLACE 
THE SUN 


agin COKE 


“Few names are so well known in the Middle East 
as Mr. Coke’s. Long before I met him I had heard 
him spoken of as one of that small band of Europeans 
who had taken the trouble to try to understand the 
Arab.... The Arab’s Place in the Sun is his third 
and, so far, his most important book.... The book 
falls into two parts: the first, a graphic history of the 
Arabs; the second, a brilliant and suggestive analysis 
of their present position, which every politician and 
every student of Oriental affairs should read.”—John 
Lewis in “ The Daily Herald.” 





Illustrated 21s. net 
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George Borrow. By SamueL Mitton Exram. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 


The mainffacts about Borrow’s life have long been well known, 
and unless someone can come forward with something more than 
conjecture about the ‘‘ seven veiled years,” Isopel Berners or any of 
the minor mysteries, there is not much point in repeating the labours 
of Knapp, Watts-Dunton and Clement Shorter. As for the modern 
fictional method of biography as here practised by Mr. Elam, Borrow 
himself has long ago beaten his competitors at their own game in 
Lavengro and The Romany Rye. Mr. Elam’s book amounts to little 
more than a watery, rather vulgar precis of these books. Borrow 
appears in his pages variously as “‘ George,” ‘* Lavengro” and “* Don 
Jorge.” The peculiar delicacy of Mr. Elam’s insight may be adjudged 
by his treatment of the Isopel Berners episode : he is unable to believe 
that this was as platonic as ‘‘ George’ made out, for ‘“* young George 
was no fool” (!). In regard to other matters, in Spain: ‘“* Well, 
George knew what he was driving at; he was, by God, going to get 
the old man to talk.” It is perhaps unnecessary to add that among 
Mr. Elam’s literary qualifications is the item that ‘* he directed some 
of the publicity at Camp Knox, Kentucky.” His style suggests that 
he is now doing it for “* George.” 


A History of Greece. By Cyru. E. Rosinson. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Robinson tells the story of Greece vividly and economically. 
From the prehistoric age to the “ Hellenistic Age and After” he 
compresses it all into less than five hundred pages of not too small 
print, and yet avoids being dry or writing a mere catalogue of events. 
His chronological tables and summaries, at the end of the book, should 
be invaluable to students, and there is an index. Only his maps are 
not very good: they are small and rather muddling. Readers who 
already know something about Greece will find their way about without 
much trouble, but a book of this sort should also be of assistance to 
the igno’»’ > but ardent seeker after knowledge. The photographs 
of Greece ..e very good, and it is a brilliant idea to include so many ; 
there are also several reproductions of Greek sculpture. In fact, 
Mr. Robinson has forgotten nothing that could fire the imagination 
and bring Greece to life even for those who can never hope to 
learn a word of the language. And since these are to-day in an 
increasing majority, it is a useful task to have accomplished. 


Vathek. By Witu1am Becxrorp. A new translation by HERBERT 
B. Grispitcn. Nonesuch Press. 17s. 6d. 


Beckford has of late been climbing steadily up the ladder of literary 
appreciation, and with this recognition from the Nonesuch Press he 
comes into his own with a bang. The process was inevitable. In an 
age so devoted to the quaint and the clever, so scornful of tradition, 
so skilled in casting down the well-established gods of our fathers 
and sticking very small figures on the top of very lofty pedestals, 
the Lord of Fonthill could hardly have missed success. Nor is it 
wholly undeserved. The recent publication of Vathek in the original 
French and with the Episodes, as their author originally intended 
that they should be read, revealed Beckford as a writer of no little 
ingenuity, an imagination that could laugh at its own extravagance, 
and a very laudable command of a foreign language. But we might 
have been spared this, the most recent, testimony of respect. An 
orange binding with laboriously oriental decorations; thick and dirty- 
looking paper with unnecessarily ornate numbering to the pages 
(the print is rather nice); six coloured illustrations that throw no 
light upon the story and are quite nauseatingly unsophisticated—and 
the Nonesuch Press has a deserved reputation for producing beautiful 
books! This example may possibly tickle the palate of some part 
of the London intelligentsia; but it cannot be called beautiful, it is 
utterly unsuited to the story itself, and would never have satisfied 
the author, whose taste may have been bad, but was not as bad as that. 
All this is very unfortunate, because the translator has obviously 
taken his work very seriously, and has succeeded in giving us a readable 
and faithful version. Little is lost of the charm of Beckford’s French 
prose or the dry humour of his narrative. The preface, which is a 
model of brevity, tells the bewildering story of the composition, trans- 
lation, and first editions of Vathek concisely and clearly. In a word, 
Mr. Grimsditch has made his part of the book as sober and conscientious 
as the gentlemen of the Nonesuch Press have made theirs extravagant 
and unnecessary. 


A Voyage to Surat in the Year 1689. By J. Ovincron. Edited by 
H. G. Rawurnson. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


It is astonishing, says Mr. Rawlinson, that Ovington’s racy account 
of Western India as he saw it at the close of the seventeenth century 
has never been reprinted. That is so, for Ovington had a lively pen, 
and his story makes excellent reading. He shipped as chaplain on the 
East India Company’s Benjamin. The voyage took him via Madeira 
and other islands, and several places on the African coast, to Bombay, 
and thence to Surat, where he remained as chaplain for two and a half 
years. He was an excellent observer, and described all the places at 
which he stayed. Bombay, at that time near its lowest point, provides 
the chaplain with a subject that thoroughly interested him. He noted 
its vicious characteristics without any sanctimonious airs. The island 
was a pestilential grave. The current saying was that two monsoons 
were the age of a man. Nearly all the European children died. In 
1696 there were only twenty-seven Englishmen left in the place. The 
account of Surat and its people is full and very interesting. Ovington 
returned to England by the Benjamin, which put in at the Cape of 
Good Hope, thus giving him a chance of describing it. His last years 
were spent as rector of St. Margaret’s, Lee, and he died in 1781. 
Patrick Henry. By Grorce Morcan. 


Lippincott. 15s. 


Patrick Henry is hardly even a name to the English reader, unless 
that reader is also a student of the American Revolution ; while for some 
millions of Americans who ought to know his remarkable record, he is 





known only as the Virginian orator who enunciated the alternative of 
liberty or death. Henry was a young lawyer just under thirty when, 
in 1765, he made in the Virginia House of Burgesses the first speech 
of plain defiance against George III. and the Stamp Act. He was one 
of the few leaders who saw from the beginning the practically inevitable 
course of the rebellion, and the force of his oratory made him the 
trumpeter of the Revolution. He was five times Governor of Virginia, 
became the chief critic of the federal Constitution during the long 
contest which ended in 1789, and outlived nearly all the founders of the 
United States, dying in 1799. Patrick Henry would make a capital 
subject for a modern realistic study. Mr. Morgan has not attempted 
anything of that kind. He has written an old-fashioned eulogy, over- 
loaded with detail and with documentary raw material. The twenty- 
four illustrations are good. 


About Motoring 
CRITICISING A CAR 


OME months ago I remarked that nowadays there are no 
Sy bad cars manufactured; but that some cars are better 
than others. The phrase fired the imagination of an 
elderly beginner, who disdains the modern passion for speed, 
and prefers to devote his life to making extremely accurate 
statements in the absolutely best words. He happened to be 
in a state of extreme trepidation, as circumstances (i.e., his wife) 
had just compelled him to order his first motor-car, and the 
still more hideous prospect lay ahead of taking lessons from 
some greasy youth, for whose intellect and phraseology he was 
certain to feel a most profound contempt. He wanted to know 
in what respects certain cars were inferior to others at a similar 
price; he added that he did not expect his Trojan (purchased 
because of classical associations) would prove as luxurious as 
that quite absurdly elongated projectile of Sir Edward’s (he 
really did not know it was a Phantom Rolls, the dear innocent). 
I answered him by an analysis of the divine discontent which 
attacks every self-respecting motorist by July of each year in 
respect of his current car. ‘* Why don’t you put all that in your 
beastly paper, Davidson? It is just what we novices want to 
know.” Very well, then. 


* * * 


My present car is a well-known six-cylinder of medium power 
and price. It is absolutely reliable, and has yet to register its 
first involuntary stop. It is not more greedy of petrol than 
similar cars of other makes. It has not cost me a penny in 
maintenance, apart from the inevitable items of fuel, oil, tax 
and insurance. It can travel at rather over 70 miles an hour. 
It cruises quite smoothly, without fuss or flurry or vibration, at 
any chosen speed from 30 to 55 miles an hour. It enjoys climbing 
hills so keenly that I have never yet been forced to use the 
lowest of its four gears. It is lavishly equipped with every 
accessory which my soul can desire, and a few which I never 
use, such as a leather hood envelope. Its appearance is imposing, 
not to say ostentatious. When the weather is bad, it can be 
closed up so that neither rain nor wind enter, in spite of which 
its driver enjoys quite decent vision. Nevertheless, with the 
callous ingratitude of motorists, I am already looking forward 
with considerable eagerness to the day when some foolish purchaser 
will drive it away from my garage. 


* * * 


Foremost in my discontent is the fact that it is rather too 
heavy for its engine power, so that it possesses no flexibility on 
its top gear; it staggers and pinks too readily at low speeds, 
so that I have to change down. Its gears are not too easy to 
change, chiefly because the gear-lever is fitted with very strong 
centering springs, and leaps fiercely towards the centre of the 
gate whenever I try to free a gear; thus, my fingers have to 
combine a slight pull at the lever with a readiness to check it 
before it can leap across the gate to foul the opposite gear 
prematurely. Also, its clutch is permanently rather fierce. 
Like so many modern cars, it suffers from rather heavy steering. 
At least half the weight of the car presses downwards on the 
steering bearings; beneath them quite considerable weight is 
bounced upwards by petty road shocks, in these days of huge 
front-wheel brake drums and 5-in. tyres. So on a really sharp 
corner, especially at low speeds, I seem to need all my muscular 
force to wrench the car round. Moreover, the squealing of the 
tyres in any fast cornering tells me that the steering is not too 
well laid out, for I know other cars which will roll quietly round 
similar corners at similar speeds. The springing of the car is not 
too bad. As a technical journalist, I drive a great many trade 
cars every year; and it is not often that I find one which rides 
better over a harsh road. Still, the standard of comfort falls far 
below my ideals, even when judged from the front seats. I have 
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‘Everyday 


MASCOTS’ Is slimness 
for EVERY DAY & ALL DAY only a craze? 


Men rightly demand comfort first. In ‘Everyday 
Mascots’ they are offered shoes which they can wear 
from the first day, every day, and all the day, with 


comfort, owing to the large range of widths and sizes. 
Try a pair! 
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M40. Oxford 
Shoe in Patent, 
Black Glace 
Kid, Box or 
Willow Calf. 
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“ 


The slim silhouette is part and 
parcel of the modern emanci- 
pation movement. Nowadays 
women must be free to engage 
in athletic pursuits which are far removed 
from the croquet and “ pat-ball” of Victorian 
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r. § days. That is why they have taken so enthu- 
- § What siastically to Vita-Weat, the whole-wheat British 
: : Celebrities crispbread. All the nutriment of the golden 
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never occupied the back seat; occasionaily in a hurry I drive it 
just as fast as is tolerable to me; and from the objurgations 
which are breathed down my neck, I gather that the discomfort 
of the rear seats is even more pronounced. I cannot guarantee 
that my 1930 car will be more comfortable, but I live in hopes; 
who does not? 

* * * 


Further, I am extremely dissatisfied with certain quite petty 
items in its maintenance. I once owned an A.C. car, which would 
run three seasons without decarbonisation. My present engine 
carbons up in 8,000 miles to a degree which is perceptible in its 
running. It has never failed to respond to its electric starter; 
but on a cold winter morning it may prove so sulky that I begin 
to have visions of the battery running down. And for five 
minutes after it has started on a cold morning, it is quite unfit 
to take the road, for it coughs and spits, and would stop if it 
were prematurely asked to do any real work. Its thermostat quite 
fails to provide that almost instantaneous warming up which is 
the theoretic duty of such gadgets. My 1930 car, I am quite 
sure, will start in a matter of seconds, and take the road 
immediately. Moreover, I dislike my grease gun quite intensely. 
Most of the nipples are in sight and easy of access. Four are 
practically invisible. Any or all of them will develop quite 
absurd resistance to the passage of grease without warning. 
When they serve a double bearing, such as a shacklebolt, the 
grease usually exudes freely from the near end, but seldom 
visibly attains the further end. The body is painted in cellulose, 
which is alleged to end washing troubles. I agree that cellulose 
can be furbished up till it gleams in a much shorter time than 
coach varnish; and that it is slow to assume the decayed 
appearance characterising a neglected coach varnish; but there 
are many square feet of cellulosed surface on my car; and it 
does not clean up with as little exertion as I expected. The 
plating, which is not chromium, is scattered in the form of tiny 
oases all over the inside and outside of the car. Some of it is 
very poor in quality, and is apt to rust unless it is cleaned every 
other day. Readers will see that all my discontents are of rather 
a trivial kind; and therefore the quoted epigram with which 
I commenced is amply justified. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE depression in our stock markets continues, and with 
I but a few exceptions there is a slow crumbling away of 
values. At the beginning of the account there was 
a certain amount of buying, but most of this was obviously 
speculation for the account, and will probably result in further 
weakness when the end of the settlement approaches. There 
has been a little spurt in Home rails, as a result of which London 
and North Eastern 4 per cent. Second Preference, which I had 
the temerity to recommend on April 6th at 57, has risen to 59}. 
Profits in this section should, in my opinion, be taken. Two other 
stocks which have been recommended here from time to time 
have made headway against the stream; these are Henry 
Gardner and Co., which were recommended here a little over 
a year ago at 27s. and are now 39s., and Turner and Newall, 
which were advised as recently as August 8rd at 91s. 3d. and 
are now 97s. 6d. The South African market looks like justifying 
the prediction made frequently in these notes of late to the 
effect that that section would probably be the autumn feature. 
Consolidated Diamonds are 25s. 6d. and the Options 5s. 6d. (the 
latter should be either exercised or sold without delay), and even 
Rand Selection Corporation are rising, being now in demand 
at 18s. 6d., and are worth—I am told on what should be good 
authority—on present value of assets, over 25s. The market in 
Argentine rails, which has been the most buoyant of all for some 
months, remains depressed owing to a continuance of drought, 
which is having serious effects. As stated last week, there is no 
reason to anticipate a reduction in the dividends due to be 
declared this month, but the practical certainty of reduced crops 
must operate to prevent one or two increases or bonuses that 
were anticipated. It is just possible that the Buenos Aires and 
Pacific may yet oblige with a bonus, but it is less likely than 
appeared a few weeks ago. It is gratifying to see that the 
Uruguayan group of railways, whose stocks have frequently 
been recommended in these notes at much lower prices than 
those now obtaining, are maintaining their dividends at the 
same excellent rates as last year. According to the cabled 
weather reports, which the Anglo-South American Bank with 
commendable enterprise publishes week by week, Uruguay has 
had more moisture than the neighbouring republic. 
* * * 


Our press does not do its full duty by the investing public, 
or it would keep its readers better informed with regard to such 
matters as the following. I have before me the investment 
circular of a Buenos Aires firm of stockbrokers, from which 
I extract the following surprising note, without comment : 


The feeling of uneasiness created by the failure of the Government 
to pay its bills is also causing a certain lack of confidence, which igs 
reflected on the bolsa. It is said that the amount at present owing 
to contractors and others is over $80,000,000, of which much hag 
been outstanding for many months. The withholding of this sum 
not only creates very serious difficulties for many firms, but also 
reduces the surplus available for investment by others. 

* * * 

Lord Birkenhead, who is chairman of the Greater London 
and Counties Trust, which is controlled by a Chicago company, 
the Utilities Power and Light Corporation, has announced that 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and Sir Laming Worthington-Evans 
have joined him on the board of the subsidiary company. The 
Americans are rich enough to afford this, but the statement 
that, as soon as market conditions become favourable, the British 
public is to be given an opportunity of acquiring an interest 
in the company, which presumably means relieving the Americans 
of some of their shares or liability, is ominous. The Americans, 
operating through this particular company, now control over 
sixty English electricity companies. The American market 
looks wobbly, but most stocks show profits to their fortunate 
holders; e.g., Associated Gas ‘‘ A” shares, which were advised 
here on June Ist at $538, are now $69}, after having been as 
high as $72. More caution than ever is required now in connection 
with American investments, but the genuine investment trusts 
over there are turning their attention to rails, which are relatively 
undervalued, and a purchase of Baltimore and Ohio at $139 
might prove profitable. Most financial advisers are against 
the purchase of American motor companies’ shares, but I still 
maintain my recommendation of Studebaker Common, which 
are now $73%, as against $75 when last mentioned here. On the 
basis of the present quarterly dividends of $1.25 and 1 per cent. 
in stock, the yield is over 9 per cent. 

* * * 

Newspaper shares, in which there has been heavy liquidation 
for some months past, have shown a sharp recovery during the 
week, and as the support came from a very wealthy quarter 
it is possible that, so far as this section of the market is concerned, 
the tide has turned. It is noticeable that there have been buyers 
at rising prices of Anglo-Newfoundland Developments, which 
form part of the same group, and as a mixed investment, 
combining speculative mining possibilities with that of news- 
papers and other industrial enterprises, Daily Mirrors at about 
830s. look attractive. A. Emit Davies. 
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| sum of money, entitled ‘‘ 700 Investments in One.” 




















